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THREE DELIGHTFUL 
SUNSHINE CRUISES 











\ | 
“TS 


The Queen of 
CRUISING LINERS 


with perfect Cuisine & Service 





@ OPEN AIR TILED SWIMMING BATH 
AND GAY SUN BATHING LIDO. 


PERFECT CUISINE AND SERVICE. 


LOUIS XIV. RESTAURANT SEATING 
ALL PASSENGERS AT ONCE. 


EVERY STATEROOM AN_AIRY, 
CHARMING AND SPACIOUS 
CABIN-DE-LUXE WITH LUXURIOUS 
BEDS. NO BUNKS. 


PALATIAL PUBLIC_ROOMS MOST 
DELIGHTFULLY DECORATED. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOATING BALLROOM. 
QUIET AND SHELTERED SUN-DECKS 
FOR THOSE SEEKING REST & QUIET. 


ENDLESS ROUNDS OF SPORTS AND 
eee ON CLEAR WIDE, SPORTS- 


CINEMA, LIBRARY, VERANDAH CAFE, 
CARD :ROOM, SMOKING ROOM. 
ETC. ALL WITH A NEW IDEAL OF 
CHARM AND SERVICE. 


Ne holiday in all the world can equal the charm 
of a Blue Star Cruise on this beautiful Liner. As 
your eye is daily enchanted by new scenery, your 
body and mind are refreshed by comfort and charm 


such as have never before been obtained in all the 





proud traditions of the sea. Life on board can be a 


round of entertainment or a rest-cure—as you please 


OCTOBER CRUISE to the 
MEDITERRANEAN 122 DAys 


FROM 42 GNS. Leaving Southampton October 7 and visiting CORUNA 

for Santiago, CASABLANCA, TANGIER, PALMA DE MAJORCA, 

NAPLES for Vesuvius and Pompeii, PALERMO, ALGIERS, MALAGA, 
CEUTA for Tetuan, LISBON. 


CHRISTMAS CRUISE 


Leaving Southampton December 19 and visiting LISBON, MADEIRA, 
DAKAR, TENERIFFE (Santa Cruz), LAS PALMAS, CASABLANCA. 
All Christmas and New Year Festivities on board. 19 Days. From 45 Gns. 


WEST INDIES CRUISE 


45 DAYS. Leaving Southampton January 25 and visiting TENERIFFE, 
TRINIDAD, CARTAGENA, CRISTOBAL for Panama City and Canal, 
JAMAICA, CUBA, ST. LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS and MADEIRA, 


Write for the all-the-year Cruising Brochure, State room plans and full 
details to the 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1. —— 9966) 


Bai ea Liverpool: 10, Water Street and Principal Tourist Agents. 
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“Supposing we started to 


advertise ?” 
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“Ah, tf only we could !” 


T takes a bold man to say and be sure 

that a product or service cannot be helped 
by advertising. Even within the last ten 
years so many “‘ unadvertiseable ” products 
have been successfully advertised that there 
can hardly be a manufacturer who does not 
believe there is something in it. What 
there is in it for any particular service or 
product cannot be discovered without en- 
quiries, research, examination of statistics— 
discussion and re-discussion. To this pre- 
liminary work the Advertising Expert will 
bring a store of experience with different 


if PAYS 





TO 


products and former problems. He knows 
the pitfalls and the possibilities ; the hard 
facts that he will supply are facts of which 
he has first-hand knowledge. His counsel 
is valuable because he knows not only what 
has been done in the past with ‘“ un- 
advertiseable ” products, but why it was done 
—and what was the result. To the manu- 
facturer who wishes he could advertise, but 
doubts whether advertising could help him, 
there is at least one thing to be said. It costs 
nothing to discuss the problem with an 
Advertising Expert. 


ADVERTISE 


Issued by the Institute of Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising in conjunction with the 
Federations of Master Process Engravers and Master Printers, etc. 
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BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


J -ou like to draw—to be capable of making a 
SS ae sketch; to record in line or Waskie 
‘a lovely landscape; to make nature and figure 
dies: to “ dash off” a clever Caricature; to design g 
oe ‘or to contribute humorous and other illustra- 
Pers to the papers and magazines’ 

Perhaps you have the natural ability to draw, and 
Jack only the training and technique necessary for the 








Copy 












¢ of that ability. Learn how—by the JOHN this 
SregALL WAY-—you can easily cultivate that small sketch 
seed of Art within you until it becomes the ripe fruit for free 


of artistic achievement. criticism. 
simply wad manne of te pee ager —COUPON—POST NOW !— 
ing sketch (or an original ¢ Bisse send: ine atnoutcitmeke orton livie 
your own), together e- = ig ft tion—a copy of the Tilustrated iredharn, 
epposite, to the John Hassall’ Corey «The John Hassall Way,” and free 
spondence Art School, St. ans. soul criticism of enclosed sketch (my own work) 
will receive in return an expert's} 49/3, (m3 2 
assessment of your ability, and an im- 
partial FREE criticism of your drawing. wv ayge 
The criticism will be accompanied by a fin Capitals eer er rece eer re TT 
free copy of the beautifully illustrated 3) 
prochure, “The John— Hassall Way. ADDRESS 
This contains full details of the amaz- 
ingly successful methods of the John} Spectator, 
Hassall Correspondence Art School, and} Aug. 27, 1932 
tells how you can learn at home to 
' become a successful creative artist. 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 











Age Gi. under 21). ........: 















EW suits fit well, slip on 
easily, look really smart. 
They continue so, if they have { 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE | 7 “ 
AND DENTAL SCHOOL. wan to taberanne. 





(University of London.) Ask your These guaranteed Linings—sleek, 
THE WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCTOBER 2rd. Tailor to fine, and strong—may be obtained 
The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hospital are fully H 7 : 
. equipped to meet. modern requirements. The HOSPITAL contains 839 beds (which use only from = Tailor when ordering 
are in constant occupation), and is the largest General Hospital in England. your new suits. 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 6 : 
including four Open Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two $ 99 






’ Entrance Scholarships open to students of the Universities of Oxford and 

Cambridge to the value of £200. 

RESIDENT APPOINTMENTS are more numerous than at any other hospital 
in the kingdom. 

RESEARCH FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 
research, 

FEES._MEDICAL.—Intermediate and Vina] Courses, entrance fee, £21; annual 
fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.— 
Full Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 
in two equal annual instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 


(REGISTE 


The name 
is on the selvedge. 





















































\ ' thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &e. 
( » (Men Students only are eligible for admission.) . GUARANTEED FU LLY Sr RUNK. 
O nn 
A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor If . Minako te abiacal ‘ ‘RTINE ” TING - : 
| WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange | /f “¥ dificulty in o utaibne ith. i a ee ee 
ments for anyone wishing to see the Medical College and Dental School. te ~Manufacturers, C RTAULDS, LTD., 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
Mile End, E. 1. London, E.C.Y. 
ij September, 1932. THE Is. 6d. net. = —§S _ Se nner 
F; ' } 
1 Ci) e@ td 
: | CORNHILL ie* a teteet Sie ~ rich in the tradition of splendid 
| s | endeavour and self-sacrifice. 
Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. | a _— have been saved—and a call of distress never goes 
| PRIENDSG Te | unheeded. ; 
| FRIENDS OF SIR WALTER: Unpvstiseas oe iia | Will you play your art in maintaining this tradition—so that 
_ pene a oe y W. Forbes Gra | ever .O.S. shall always be answered? very year the Life- 
| THE MAKING OF THE MINSTRELSY ’: Scott anp SHORTRERD } seak Survine needs 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- yo 
| an ENCHANTED VALLEY Dy Coane eae Bueree FL A 
| AN ENCH: VALL y George Hogan Knowles |! | 
| SCIENCE IN DENMARK 6 Cae WILL YOU SEND 
THE OBSERVATIONS OF MRS. OGDEN: A Suort Story | 
eb ic By Hesketh Pearson | H 
HOW ‘MONKEY HILL’ WAS PEOPLED | Pe 
% By Frank E. Hayter, F.Z.S. | | 
WHOSE FAULT?: Verse By Robert Bell | | 
| MORE BUREAUCRACY By Frank Elliott, C.B. | | TO-DAY ? 
CARTAPHILUS: A Suort Story By J. Leslie Mitchell | | 
| SOPHIA AND ANNE: Tue Davucuters or Sir Wate Scorr | | THe Fart or Harrowsy, Lr.-Con. O. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
| e By Margaret H. Watt | Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
| Tere sae On LOCKHART By M. Clive Hildyard } | || ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
' j LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 
LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
= a es hs aid m3 . pa sit 3 as = SS Ee a — 2 ee ee ee 
| * 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. ||| 800Ks AT REDUCED PRICES 
e | } 
September, 1932, Sec 6h | A selection of good books withdrawn — rales - offered 
CONTENTS: i at greatly reduced prices, will be found on the ground floor, 
| THE INSURGENT EAST: A FOOTNOTE ON ITS PROBLEMS age | 
| DISARMAMENT—AND NOW? —— PR ey i. Wiaaee MARRS | BOOKS FOR HOLIDAYS 
J uNT—AD NOW? y H. ARRI | 
| Fae SENS ON anes A ey: Sir —- PARES | All kinds of books for the holidays can be chosen easily at 
| ABE REIC + ELECTIONS IN GERMANY By LEE J. STANLEY > nte r re » bes aps. ides 2 ave S 
| THE SERBIAN PEOPLE AND YUGO-SLAV PROBLEMS | Sumpus’s. We have the he Pcp tect and travel books, and 
| By Sir EDWARD BOYLE | all the handy pocket editions for travellers, 
SLAVERY : WORLD ABOLITION By JOHN H. HARRIS | 
| A NURSERY LIBRARY SEVENTY-FIVE es s | JOHN LOCKE TERCENTENARY 
| y La LAURA RIDDING 
| THE LIBERAL SUMMER SCHOOL By AUBREY HERBERT i “ke’s li " » 7 : 
| SOME EASTERN RUMMAGE: THE COVERED BAZAARS OF BAGDAD | | A large part of John Locke’s library, together with books and 
| By Lieut.-General Sir GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.C.8.1., D.S.0. | | papers, is now on Exhibition in the Court House. 
EER arssion oF PRLLORSRIE AES EDWARD SHONLTTD | | 
AN it d MISSION OF FELLOW: y D SHILLIT } “J 
SEA-BIRDS’ ISLAND i By W. WALMESLEY WHITE | i? & E. BUMPUS LT D. | 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ABBR IN ENGLAND By E. S. ROSCOE | 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW | ' 2 ‘ ae } 
a Tuitiowsth, Fees at Geneva; —. and American Proposals for | | BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING | 
Sarmament; Mandates; Opium and Slavery. | ~ A " " 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS. | 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
Publishing Office: 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. Telephone: Mayfair S601 | 
4 a ‘ : ch oe. Ee } . 
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TODAY'S 
SET 1S THE 


FERRANTI 
SUPER-HET 


b nme year thereis no mistaking 
the trend in radio design. 
Everything points to the 
triumph of the super-hetero- 
dyne principle. And in the 
very forefront of the modern 
movement stands the Ferranti 
Super-Heterodyne. Greatest 
of all the super-hets, it gives 
the intense selectivity that 
present-day conditions 
demand. With wide range, 
fine tonal quality and ample 
reserve of power, this new 
receiver attains a standard of 
performance that no older 
type of set can approach. 
See your wireless dealer about 
a free demonstration. 


Suitable only for 200/250 volts A.C. supplies having 
frequencies between 40 and 60 cycles. 








For illustrated literature, write ta 
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CLOCK MODEL, 
incorporating Ferranci 
Electric Clock and Stae 
tion Dial—for time con- 
trolled frequencies only— 
25 GUINEAS, or Deposic 
45/, and 12 Monthly 
Payments of 44/-. 


STANDARD MODEL, 
as described in above 
advertisement, with 
wavelength indicator, 
22 GUINEAS, or Deposit 
42/- and 12 Monthly 
Payments of 38/6d. 


‘ERRANTI 
7zvave SUPER -HET 


Alt MAINS » MOVING COIL SPEAKER » MULTI MU VALVES * BAND. PASS TUNING 


FERRANT! LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS, OR BUSH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Just slip 
this tiny 
receiver 


































ear and 
hear ail 
you want 


“1S CUSY AS Smoking a pipe! 


Amazing New Invention which has enabled 
15,000 DEAF to hear everything, everywhere! 
Easy to use! Perfect in tone! Almost invisible! 


15,000 Deaf People now hear every- 
thing. Many had been deaf 10, 20, even 
50 years! Now they hear and enjoy 
conversation, music, wireless, Church 
services, lectures, talkies, plays, concerts, 
birds singing, the clock ticking, the 
rustling of a newspaper! 


Even if you are very deaf—just slip § 
this tiny receiver in your ear and you 
will hear everything you want to hear § 
This receiver is the marvellous nev 
** Micro-Midget "’ earpiece of the New 
1932 ‘*Supertone’’ Fortiphone, the 
very latest invention for the deaf. Thre: 
eminent electrical scientists worked J} % 
years to perfect this wonderful invention 7 
Weighs only a halt-ounce! Which utilises important discoveris 
Try it never before available for the relief 
deafness! Nothing is seen but this tiny 
at Home 15-30 days& earpiece. No headband is necessat}, 


No hearing aid should ever be there is nothing to hold. 
purchased without a prolonged i 
trial in your own home, under Distant sounds are heard as truly as he 


the conditions of your cvery- whisper of the persons sitting next you, 
” * 
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da life. The Fortiphone . .*. és . er we : 
Home Trial Plan enables you irritating “buzzing” or “ crackling. sy on Mo: 
eM ge New light and inconspicuous, yet it surpasses tty fa 
‘“‘Supertone’”’ Fortiphone in - ge oe EO 
yourtown Homa for 15-30 days ™most cumbersome box devices in its ayrt a © 
belore you decide af? buy. make you hear. For every degree of a - and ki 
Full particulars o is an “ : ” Seal, 
are supplied free with illus- MCSS from “hard of ri yal to er , from 
trated Catalogue. Call, ‘phone, Not only enables the deaf to hear but usualy 
write, or send Coupon within arrests progress of deafness, stops head-noss ~The pr 
10 days to secure SPECIAI, : lh , U rae ; 
SUMMER REDUCTION OF and improves natura earing. n ' new et 
nd a gl 2 nf nie the most wonderful invention to make the de oa 
ES! N.B.— , . , 
NO travelling representatives. hear ever discovered. ‘ rr 
rOVETI 
1o . 
ONE-THIRD (333%) OFF LIST PRICE) 42°" 
if you apply within 30 days } regard 
All who apply within 30 days = 1 ee ee ee ee a ‘" the Na 
be entitled to take advantage o : 
our Special Summer REDUCED / R E D U C E D P RICE | hand ] 
PRICE OFFER, which in con- eal 3 Ce 
junction with our EASY PA‘Y- !EOUPON (334% off) | : his fol 
F ae 






MENT TERMS enables deaf raat TE on A tics 4 
people of even the mest mode- / Call,’phone, write or send Coupon | i 
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rate meiwns to possess a New ¢ : 
“Supertone” FORTIPHONE. FORTIPHONE, LTD. | all res 
If possible, call first for Free / (Dept. ), eo comp 
Personal ee in / LONDON, W.1 I r 
private rooms at Langham Please send Illustrated Catalogue describils |B) eonyp; 
House, 308 R — — q the New “Supertone” Fortiphone, particulars pa 
STREET, opposite the Poly of your Home Trial Plan, and Special Suma |R ment 
technic. Take lift in en- ff Reduced Price Offer, to: | ; 
trance to THIRD floor. 7 mak ‘| 
Nearest Station, Orford : * | renee 
Circus. Demonstration 1b. rir rcrrr rk order 
Hours 9 a.m. — 5.30 p.m. | et 
(Sats. 9 a.m.—1 p.m.). / RDRUSS «5 oy cs vince vesiiwais eececceceereet! ) shower 
Special attention and C6 OV 0 6b oes Se SV ee ORES OS Sw OS SQorceccecesrs the re 
extended time given to ; Telephone: Langham 1034. 39. 8.27.83.) 

overseas enquirers. ne ee eT 
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a he TINHE situation in Germany is more critical than ever 
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as result of the death sentences passed at Beuthen 
on Monday on five Nazis who had broken into the house 
* ’ . . . 
| of a Communist named Pietzuch, pulled him out of bed 


: 7 _ and kicked him to death with such brutality that, apart 
‘wulj— from other injuries, his carotid artery was severed. 
on | The prosecution was the first to be undertaken under the 
he dei MEW emergency decree drafted for the repression of acts 


of terrorism, and if a reprieve is granted by the Prussian 
| Government, which to-day is practically identical with 
| the Government of the Reich, the whole decree may be 
_ Tegarded as having become a dead letter at the dictation of 


CES 


— ) the Nazis. Execution of the sentence might on the other 
CEy hand plunge Germany into civil war, for Herr Hitler and 
off) IP his followers have worked themselves over the Beuthen 
mt | affair into a frenzy of protest which threatens to abandon 
eet, all restraints, There are one or two possible lines of 


| compromise. The ringleader might be executed and his 

; companions have their sentences commuted to imprison- 

ment, ora new trial, for which the procedure af the decree 

J makes provision if fresh evidence is forthcoming, might be 
| 


‘ibing 
valars 
miner 





ordered. But unless the judges, who in the first trial 
| showed great courage, suddenly abdicate their functions 


ai) the result is likely to be the same. In any event all 


possibility of Nazi co-operation with the von Papen 
Government is at an end, the Government being thus left 
with less than forty supporters in a Reichstag of over 600. 
* * * * 
The Ottawa Balance-Sheet 
Ottawa, which might have ended in hot air, has in fact 
ended, as the agreements now published show, in hard 
business. More than once it was harder business than 
most of the British delegates had counted on. Imperial 
sentiment goes some way; without it keen bargaining 
might have become disastrously acrimonious ; but each 
Dominion delegate was a trustee for his public as a whole, 
and for a great many clamorous special interests in 
particular, and his first concern was to see that in the 
give-and-take his country gave no more than it took. 
How Great Britain stands at the end of it no one knows. 
We are to tax foreign wheat, which may mean increasing 
the price of bread. We are to limit imports of beef, 
mutton and bacon by methods which again will almost 
certainly involve some rise in price to the consumer. 
And the new taxes on eggs, cheese, butter and fruit can 
hardly fail to have the same effect. Ottawa has resulted 
definitely and most regrettably in food taxation, though 
how the ultimate consumer will actually fare cannot be 
foreseen yet. The return we get is problematic. The 
important Indian market is to give us 10 per cent. pre- 
ferences over a large range of manufactured articles, 
and a 7} per cent. preference in motor-cars, too little to 
tilt the balance in favour of British cars unless British 
manufacturers lay themselves out definitely to cater for 
India’s special needs. 
* * * 


Unpublished Schedules 

As to Canada and Australia, all the world is allowed to 
learn so far is that measures will be submitted to their 
Parliaments providing for preferences, of a degree un- 
disclosed, over a wide range of British imports still 
unspecified. The British industries most interested in the 
discussions were the iron and steel, textile and electrical. 
Rritish iron and steel is likely to gain some advantage in 
Canada at the expense of American, but it does not look 
as if Lancashire had much to hope for. In textiles the 
competition is not with the American manufacturer 
but the Canadian, and the principle of protecting the home 
industry has emerged unscathed from the Conference so 
far as Canada is concerned. What other British industries 
stand to gain will not be officially known till the relevant 
Bills are before the Canadian Parliament, but as the facts 
are bound to leak out in any case the minimum of advan. 
tage and the maximum of disadvantage will accrue from a 
procedure against which the British delegation strenuously 
protested, 


% 


x x * %: 


Gain and Loss 

The most serious aspect of Ottawa is the effect it may 
have on our relations with certain foreign countries with 
which our trade associations have been particularly close. 
The Argentine papers are in loud complaint against the 
blow that las been struck at their country in the provision 
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made for the progressive limitation of beef imported into 
Great Britain, including the chilled beef of Argentina. 
The wheat duty will also affect the Argentine in some 
degree. The other chief sufferer is Denmark, whose 
agricultural trade with this country will be seriously hit 
by the duties to be imposed on eggs, butter and cheese. 
In this case there can be no redress, for the new duties 
have been definitely fixed (subject, of course, to ratifi- 
cation) and they are to stand for at least three years. 
They are, moreover, substantial—15 per cent. ad valorem, 
for example, in the case of cheese and butter. With the 
Argentine some reasonable modus vivendi may be worked 
out, for the arrangements regarding beef are still fluid. 
But these difficulties and frictions are a pertinent reminder 
that if Ottawa has increased trade within the Empire, 
which remains to be seen, it has decreased trade with 
countries outside it. And between the gain and the loss 
the balance cannot be struck yet. 
* * * * 
The Next Step in India 
The Government’s decision on the communal question 
has aroused general criticism in India. That, as a first 
reaction, was inevitable. The various Indian elements 
were unable to reach agreement themselves because none 
of them would accept any settlement which any one of the 
others proposed. That being so, it was not to be expected 
that any one of them would accept spontaneously a settle- 
ment which the British Government proposes. But no 
Indian critics have revealed either injustice or unwisdom 
in the Cabinct’s ruling. The Moslems have protested, 
but carefully refrained from going so far as to declare 
non-co-operation. The Sikhs unfortunately are still more 
hostile to the proposed allocation of seats in the Punjab, 
but there is no logical justification for their attitude. 
The Liberals are in the main satisfied and so is the 
European Association. Unless any province takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity to devise a better agreed scheme 
itself the Cabinet must press forward with its own award 
as basis. There can, as Lord Lothian rightly urged last 
week, be no turning back and no standing still. In that 
connexion Lord Sumner, criticizing Lord Lothian in 
The Times for claiming the approval of both Houses of 
Parliament for the principle of responsible government for 
India, argues laboriously that the assent given by the 
House of Lords to a motion of Lord Lothian’s involved no 
such approval. This is a strange aberration. The two 
Houses spoke once for all thirteen years ago. Has Lord 
Sumner never heard of the preamble to the Government 
of India Act of 1919, with its unequivocal declaration in 
favour of “the progressive realization of responsible 
government in British India ” ? 
* * * * 
The Lancashire Dispute 
It was high time that some mediator intervened in the 
cotton trade disputes which have been steadily becoming 
more embittered as the state of the industry has worsened. 
The Deputy Lord Mayor of Manchester, in inviting 
representatives of employers and operatives in both the 
spinning and weaving scctions of the trade to confer with 
him on Wednesday, showed great public spirit, and 
direct negotiations have been resumed as a result. 
The weavers’ leaders had already rejected a proposal to 
strike last Saturday, preferring to wait for another week. 
Meanwhile it has been made clear that the weavers in 
several of the South Lancashire towns, like Hyde, will 
not join in the strike, though North-east Lancashire may 
follow the example set by Burnley. The attitude of the 
operative spinners, faced by a demand from their em- 
ployers for a reduction of 12} per cent. in their wages, 
js as yet undetermined, though resistance to the pro- 


<<, 





posal is strong. But it may be hoped that even noy 
counsels of peace may prevail. Lancashire has log ® 
much trade already to her Eastern and European gp, 
petitors that she cannot afford the luxury and folly ¢f, 
strike which might deprive her for ever of some of hy 
remaining markets. The Government might well lej 
its aid to the mediation which Manchester has begun, 
* x * * 
The Moral of St. Hilary ; 
What emerges from the miserable St. Hilary Chur 
episode is the urgent need for some legal enactmey 
whereby Consistory Courts may be empowered to give 
effect to their decisions. To leave it open to any casy| 
stranger, or even to any parishioner, to execute at yil 
and in any way thought most effective, a Court’s onde 















for the removal of illegal ornaments is simply to encouray, | 





anarchy, or the kind of disgraceful scenes enacted x 
St. Hilary by a handful of parishioners reinforced by 
Mr. Kensit and his followers. It has indeed been claimej 
with some force by the latter that they only took actioy 
themselves after the Vicar had proved obdurate and th 
Bishop of the diocese had declined to move. It woul 
seem reasonable that in the case of an established church 
some provision should be made for the execution of 
decisions of the ecclesiastical courts by the civil powe 
in case of need, perhaps through the County Court of 
the district. If there are objections to that course the 
answer is that the difficulty is inherent in the nature of 
establishment. 
affair of St. Hilary should force the Church Assembly 
to consider earnestly and without delay how sucha 


scandal can be avoided in the future. 
* * a * 













Japan and Manchuria 

The intention of Japan to recognize the new State of 
Manchukuo is now definitely announced. It woul 
indeed be surprising if the Government at Tokyo refrained 
from recognizing what its own ingenuity had devised, it 
own agents were administering and its own troops wer 
maintaining. But such action nevertheless must creat: 
a profoundly grave situation if the Lytton Commissin 
recommends, as is expected, that Chinese sovereignty 









shall be maintained in Manchuria, subject to variowy 





provisions designed to give Japan full guarantees for the 
prosecution of her trade and the protection of her national, 







League States have accepted, the principle that w 
recognition shall be given to a situation created, as th 
situation in Manchuria unquestionably is, in violation 
of international obligations. If Japan is to range hers 
against the world in this matter everything will depeul 
on the firmness and resolution of which the world show 
itself capable. The League of Nations has at least thre 
critical problems before it, and the Manchurian issue’ 
still the gravest of them. 
* * % » 

Stamping Out Slavery 

The steps the Emperor of Ethiopia is taking for th 
abolition of slavery in his realms justify some faith i 
the reality of human progress. The world has bed 
shocked in recent years by the publication of uncontested 
estimates—running to a figure as formidable as 5,000, 
—-of the number of persons still living in a state of slave 
in different countries. Many of them admittedly # 
subjected simply to mild domestic slavery, but they # 
deprived of the elementary rights of humanity none th 
less. Ethiopia, or Abyssinia, had an _ unsatisfactoy 
record for many years after it was admitted to the Leagt 
of Nations on the definite understanding that slave 
should ‘be: abolished. But the Emperor (Ras Taftt 



































But the immediate point is that the f 
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€N noy Me appears to have waited till he felt himself strong enough and the men and women who might fill them are here, 
lost » MM to take effective action and to be now firmly resolved to but lack of capital and lack of opportunities for employ- 
N con. take it. A new Anti-Slavery Department directly ment in the Dominions are a fatal bar to emigration. 
lly ofa responsible to the Emperor, with a young diplomat It is no doubt true that our unemployment insurance 
Of he Mf of promise as its Director, and a Council presided over system makes a good many men content to face their 
ell lenj by the Heir-Apparent to advise him, is to be constituted, present ills rather than risk a plunge into the unknown, 
egun, an unofficial Anti-Slavery Society is to be founded, and but such men are not the stuff that makes good settlers. 
a school for slave children is to be re-opened. Simultan- It is also true that the Dominion labour parties show a 
eously another committee will tackle the difficult problem short-sighted dislike of newcomers who might, they 
Chur fof what to do with the liberated slaves. This is essentially think, work for lower wages. But the main causes that 
actme: fe a development worth watching. hinder emigration are depressed trade and the low prices 
to sie * * * * from which farmers the world over are suffering acutely. 
y casul family Cars If trade revives, emigration is bound to increase. 
at wil, Sir William Morris opens up attractive possibilities * * * * 
’s onde | when he foreshadows the day when every well-conducted A Brilliant Explorer 
cour: | family will own a suite of cars, a large one for family use Like Seott and Shackleton, Mr. H. G. Watkins has 
cted ¢ ® and smaller ones for the individual members of the died among the ice on which he had stamped his person- 
‘ced by household. But there is one little flaw in the picture. ality. Like them he had great achievements to his credit. 
Claime| The cost of a car is not what is paid to acquire it. The Unlike them he had before him almost: a life-time’s 
‘ actin § middle-class family might be able to run to two cars, opportunity of bringing unfulfilled promise to fruition, 
and th or even possibly the imagined suite of cars, but when for he has died at 25, with the record of three Arctic 
; Woull > it means a suite of garages, a suite of taxes and a suite expeditions behind him and with a fourth still in progress. 
church @ of insurance premiums, the prospect suddenly darkens. To have been picked as leader of the Cambridge University 
tion of & Enterprising manufacturers have tried hard to inculcate expedition to Spitzbergen at the age of 21 was a remark- 
| power @ the two-cars-to-a-family doctrine in America, but it able distinction, but no one ever doubted the wisdom of 
ourt of & has broken down badly on taxation and imsurance and the choice. Watkins went to Greenland this summer to 
tse the @ in a less degree on garage space. The more taxation is make surveys for an air route because he had failed to 
ture of § transferred to petrol the easier it will be for a family to get financial support for a proposed journey, in Shackle- 
at the — keep a small car for use where a small car suffices, as well ton’s footsteps, across the Antarctic Continent. If he 
sembly § as the more capacious five-seater. The manufacturers had gone south he might be alive still. He was a true 
such af) in such a case would increase their output and the waste scientist and_ his voyages were the fruit of gallantry 
of employing the large car with its high petrol consumption devoted to definite ends. In that respect as well as in 
for odd journeys about town would be obviated. others there is both justice and fitness in Dr. H. R. Mill’s 
* * * * verdict (in a tribute in The Times), that among all the 
tate off Into the Stratosphere Polar explorers of the last century “no one can stand 
woull® The Belgian physicist, M. Piccard, made another beside young Watkins save the young Fridtjof Nansen as 
frainel > balloon ascent last week into that region of the upper I met him first on his return from the first crossing of 













sed, is) air which is known as the stratosphere. He had made 


S$ wet his preparations with such nicety that, starting from 
creat Zurich, he reached a height of 10} miles and descended 
missio§> safely in North Italy twelve hours later. No man has 
reignty— ever before reached such a height. Glaisher, Tissandier 


vario§ and other balloonists of the past century went up in 
for the open balloons to a height of six or seven miles, but they 
tional) were rendered unconscious and barely escaped with 
andl their lives. Professor Piccard and his companion in 
hat mf) their closed gondola suffered from the extreme cold, 


as thi but were able to take their observations and view the 






olatin® calm expanse, through which, the Professor suggests, 
hers future travellers will pass in six hours across the Atlantic.. 
depen The precise scientific outcome of his ascent remains to 


- show 
t thret 
issue if 


be diselosed. The mysterious cosmic rays that “ beat 
upon his gondola like rain ’’ come from the outer depths 
of the universe. But what their effect may be upon 
the atom or how they influence radio-activity, as some 
physicists suppose, is as yet obscure. Professor Piccard 
| has, however, given a new impetus to physical science 
cor th. by his remarkable ascent. 

aith nie * * * ° 

; bea Returning Emigrants 

atested For the time being, emigration to the great open 
100,005 Spaces of the Dominions cannot be regarded as a means 
avert Of relieving the congestion and unemployment in these 


lly ane Overcrowded islands. The Oversea Settlement Com- 
ey ange Muttee in its report for 1931-32 shows that the flow of 
ne they Migrants is now turned inwards rather than outwards. 


Factor 
Leagt 
slavery 
Tafan) 


Australia, for example, sent us 6,550 persons in 1930 
and 7,935 in 1931 more than she admitted, and the 
figures for other Dominions are equally discouraging. 
The great open spaces are still there, waiting to be filled, 


Greenland 44 years ago.” High courage directed to 
worthy purpose commands respect and admiration no 
less in failure than in success. 


* * * ® 


The XI for Australia 

With the addition of Mitchell, of Derbyshire, the M.C.C. 
cricket team for Australia is now apparently complete. 
The Selection Committee may reasonably claim to have 
picked the strongest team available, Bowes, of York- 
shire, being the only notable absentee among candidates 
still in their prime. The inclusion of the two Indian 
players, Prince Duleepsinhji and the Nawab of Pataudi, 
is very much open to question, in spite of their county 
qualifications in this country, for the case of Prince 
Ranjitsinhji is no precedent to-day when India can 
herself put into the field a team, in which the world would 
have liked to see Duleepsinhji and Pataudi included, 
capable of emerging with honour from a Test Match ordeal. 
Since, however, it has been decided to play them we wish 
Duleepsinhji a quick recovery from his illness and the 
whole of the team the best of fortune. Mr. Jardine, as 
captain, and Mr. Pelham Warner, as manager, should make 
an ideal combination, The qualities that have commended 
Mr. Jardine to the Eton Mission Boys’ Club at Hackney 
Wick will ensure him an equal popularity in Australia. 


* * * oe 


per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
June 29th, 1982. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102 ; on Wednesday week, 101}; a year ago, 100§. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 106] ; on Wednesday 
week, 107}; a year ago, 92}. Conversion Loan (34 per 
cent.) was on Wednesday 98}; on Wednesday week, 99; 
@ year ago, 79}. 


Bank Rate 2 
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Ottawa and After 
rYXHE results of Ottawa have been hailed in some 


quarters as a triumph, in others as a disaster. 
The plain fact is that it is far too soon to decide which 
they are. The Conference has quite definitely acvieved 
something. It did not break down, though the discussions 
between this country and Canada brought it very near 
to that point more than once; the responsibility for 
that did not lie with our own delegates. Some tariffs 
are to be increased, others are to be reduced, but details 
of many of the projected changes are withheld and the 
agreements are complicated by quota arrangements not 
involving tariffs, but interfering none the less with the 
natural flow of trade. That the Dominions, particularly 
Canada and Australia, will gain substantially by the 
preferential access to the British market guaranteed them 
for at least five years is pretty certain. Whether any 
commensurate advantage will accrue to this country is 
much more doubtful. 

The truth is that when the Ottawa Conference opened 
the whole affair was a leap in the dark and now the leap 
has been taken the darkness remains. It remains partly 
because some of the most important facts about the 
agreements reached are still unpublished, and partly 
because there can be no certainty that arrangements 
which result not in an increase of trade but in an artificial 
diversion of trade will not do some or all the contracting 
parties more harm than good. Too nice a computation 
of profit and loss on the part of each several member of 
the Commonwealth would be out of place, for the negotia- 
tors at Ottawa were, after all, members of a family, and 
though Mr. Bennett proved himself as hard a bargainer 
in relation to Great Britain as he ever could have in 
relation ‘to the United States or France, it was still possible 
for Mr. Bruce, the former Prime Minister of Australia, 
to say with truth at the end of it all that more important 
than the agreements actually concluded was the spirit 
underlying them. For the aspiration for closer Impcrial 
unity is to be welcomed, even though the expression given 
to it at Ottawa be based, as we are convinced it has been, 
on a fallacious assumption. The Commonwealth is not 
held together by economic ties and never will be. The 
sentiments of this country towards France, Germany 
or Italy bear no kind of relation to the amount of trade 
we do with each of them respectively. Nor is there any 
ground for supposing that if as a result of the Ottawa 
agreements we buy rather more from Canada and less 
from foreign countries, and similarly sell rather more to 
her and rather less to foreign countries (which, as a whole, 
will tend to buy less from us because we buy less from 
them) the spirit animating individual Canadians and 
individual Englishmen towards one another will be affected 
in the least degree. The solidarity of the Commonwealth 
rests on quite other bases than ephemeral and experi- 
mental trade pacts. Not a great deal could have been 
done to strengthen it at Ottawa. A great deal might have 
been done to imperil it, by an excess of national self- 


seeking. That danger has been avoided, and _ the 
negative success therein involved should not go 


unrecognized. 

The broad question to be asked is whether the Ottawa 
agreements as a whole make for freer or more fettered 
trade, and in particular whether they will send this country 
into the coming World Economic Conference, and into 
negotiations with individual States, tied by commitments 
that will preclude it from entering into free trade or low 
tariff arrangements that might be practicable and 
desirable. There is no question that we have left Ottawa 
so tied. We have pledged ourselves to the different 


Dominions not to reduce our 10 per cent. duty on a Wide 
range of imports without their consent, thus makin. 
entry into such a customs union as Holland and Belgium 
are evolving impossible. We have undertaken to impose 
new duties on a wide range of foodstuffs, including 
wheat, butter, cheese, dried milk, fruit and eggs, We 
have committed ourselves categorically to the principle 
of raising the price of frozen meat, and undertaken ty 
limit supplies from foreign countries for the benefit of 
Australia and New Zealand. In return we are ty 
enjoy various preferences, still undisclosed, in Canadiay 
markets, and others, already specified, in other Dominions, 
Few of these arrangements are clear-cut, and som 
are definitely perplexing. The arrangement, for example 
whereby the Governments of this country and the seven 
Dominions will discuss means for giving British producers 
the opportunity of reasonable competition in Australian 
and Dominion markets on the basis of relative costs of 
production, but subject to special consideration fo 
industries not fully established, challenges acute con- 
troversy in every line, and the right accorded to British 
manufacturers to be heard before the Dominion tribunal 
which finally fixes the schedules may mean a good deal 


or next to nothing. What is more important, it is clear § 


that the Canadian concessions to Great Britain may as 


easily take the form of an increase of duty on foreign 


imports (as Mr. Bennett proposed in London in 1930) 
as of a reduction in the duty on British imports. Til 
Canada’s intentions in that respect are known it will be 


impossible to determine whether the result of the Con- § 
ference has been on balance an increase or a reduction F 


of tariffs. 


All that can be said yet with any confidence of the 
Ottawa agreements is that they will divert a certan § 
amount of trade—no figures worth putting on paper can F 
be cited—from foreign countries to British and Dominion 
On a short view that may seem all advantage, f 
On a long view the prospect may be very different. F 
A self-contained Commonwealth is the ideal of the short 
If the world, including the Commonwealth, & 
is to prosper, trade must take an ever wider range, — 
impeded less and less by such restrictions as protection and F 


traders. 


sighted. 


preferences and prohibitions and quotas. The British 


Delegation at Ottawa, and in particular Mr. Baldwof 
as its leader, deserve the appreciative gratitude of ther 
fellow-citizens for the sustained efferts they exertely 
from first to last to keep the ideal of lowered tarifs = 
They only partially suc F 
ceeded. The gospel of tariff reduction makes little apped 7 
to the present administration in Canada, and in a confer 


continually in the foreground. 


ence there must be both give and take. As result of the 


Ottawa Conference we are not free in our tariff negotiation F 


with foreign countries, and shall not be for at least five years. 
But the restrictions imposed at Ottawa are limited. Ther 
is nothing, for example (except the most-favoured-nation 
clause, which has nothing to do with Ottawa at all) 


to prevent us from offering a reciprocal all-round 10 pe§ 


cent. tariff agreement to any country that chooses t 
accept. That, or something like it, is the goal at whicl 
this country ought now immediately to aim. The immit- 
ence of Ottawa kept everything in flux. Now thut 
Ottawa is over, yielding results that inspire neither 
great enthusiasm nor great apprehension, the larger 
field lies open. Our statesmen (and once more we look 
with special hepe to Mr. Baldwin), will prove their mettle 
by the degree of resolve they manifest to grasp tht 
opportunity before them. The world, not the Common 
wealth, is now their field of action, 
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The Post Office and the Public 


T isa time-honoured prerogative of every British citizen 
to criticize and condemn the Post Office. We 
think of it as combining the mechanical and the arbitrary, 
with a staff at once inhuman and frail. We rejoiced when 
we heard six months ago that the savoir faire of Lord 
Bridgeman, the minute accountancy of Lord Plender 
and the commercial thrust of Sir John Cadman were 
to be harnessed in decisive inquisition. Now their 
report is before us. 

“Js the Post Office to remain nationalized?” Only 
after answering this question will the Committee secure 
an audience for changes it suggests in the relations 
of the Post Office with the Treasury and in its internal 
organization. And the Committee has no doubt about 
the answer. The Post Office is to continue as it is 
now, a nationalized concern ; its chief a Minister subject 
to Parliamentary control and interpellation. Various 
forms of public utility corporation and national authority 
on B.B.C. lines were suggested, but the Committee has 
turned them all down. “ Such transference is imprac- 
ticable, nor do we believe it to be either necessary or 
desirable.” The reasons given are various, and not 
very arefully sorted out. “We consider that the 
public have a right to the influence which Parliamentary 
discussion and control alone can give ” and the evils of 
Parliamentary interference are represented as much 
exaggerated. Again, “ in times of emergency there 
are obvious reasons why the Government should control 
the postal services—and we believe that there is no 
other country in Europe where the mail service is not 
controlled by the Government.” If we were starting 
to build up a national system of communication, there 
might be advantages in having the Telephone and 
Telegraph services conducted by an independent adminis- 
tration divorced from direct Government control; as 
things are to-day, Mails, Telegraphs and Telephones 
are inextricably interlocked ; the Mails must remain 
nationalized ; so, therefore, it is argued, must Tele- 
graphs and Telephones. This kind of logie may 
appear somewhat negative; but the onus of proof is 
clearly felt to have lain upon the advocates of change. 
So, too, when the Committee deals with the vices alleged to 
beinherent in nationalized businesses. Over-centralization, 
absence of initiative, lack of imagination and _ failure 
to give appropriate representation are dismissed as 
“faults which are to be found in the sphere of private 
as well as Government administration.” 

While, however, setting its face against all iconoclasm, 
the Committee itself indulges in mild and guarded sacrilege. 
Although in telephones, for example, there has been a 
marked improvement in the last two or three years, 
and the British service compares favourably with 
that of other countries, there is ‘‘ undoubtedly room 
for improvement, especially in the provincial services ” ; 
and there is “some substance” in the complaints 
that the charges are high and that telephone develop- 
ment throughout the country is backward. The Com- 
mittee refuses to acquit the Post Office completely on 
the general counts of inefficiency and inertia among 
sections of the staff. It prefers two major sets of remedies, 
both involving changes of principle. T'irst, the relations 
between the Post Office and the Treasury must be re- 
adjusted, so as to allow the Post Office far more ordinary 
commercial incentive than at present, and rather more 
ordinary commercial independence. At present, the surplus 
of Post Office receipts over expenditure is paid into the 
Exchequer, and the Post Office has no inducement to 


increase a sum which, after certain adjustments, corre- 
sponds to its profits of business. The Committee propose 
that subject to review after three -years, the Exchequer 
should keep £11,500,000 as now, and 50 per cent. of any 
profit made beyond this amount. The remaining 50 per 
cent. should go to the Post Office, and be devoted to the 
improvement or cheapening of services. The scheme of 
** self-contained finance ”’ is to be completed by the placing 
on a commercial basis of certain services now rendered 
gratis between the Post Office and other Government 
departments. For example, the Office of Works and the 
Stationery Office are to be paid for their services, while 
the Post Office is to be allowed to throw open to com- 
petitive tender some of the services (the printing of 
stamps, securities, &e., but not that of telephone 
directories) of which the Stationery Office now has a 
monopoly. 

The public, gua user of postal services, would benefit 
from these arrangements, at the benefit of its other self, 
the tax-payer. Otherwise their effects would be psycho- 
logical only. The Committee appear more certain of 
definite results from their group of remedies, 
than plans for internal reorganization. “If what we 
consider sound principles of organization become opera- 
tive, many of the defects to which we have alluded 
should automatically disappear.” Their bogey is the 
Secretariat. ‘The Post Office Secretariat has come to 
assume a position which has no parallel in the Secretariat 
of any other Government Department, and is in fact 
the sole source of authority under the Postmaster- 
General. For instance, we understand that no executive 
department of the Post Office can, through its own 
offices, do anything for which it has not Secretariat 
authority, cither general or specific.” The Secretariat, 
supreme alike at headquarters and throughout the 
provinces (though with virtually no experience of the 
latter), extends over the country the chill hand of 
centralized bureaucracy. The Committee recommend : 
(1) that the existing division between the Secretariat 
and the rest of the staff should be removed; (2) that 
its power should be broken at headquarters by the 
institution of a Board to advise the Postmaster-General, 
on which other branches of the Service were represented, 
and over whom, in the absence of the Postmaster-General, a 
Director-General should preside ; (3) that in the provinces 
decentralization is to be achieved by a system of 
Regional Directors. The Postmaster-General is to be 
further assisted by an Advisory Council, designed to 
serve as a link between the Post Office and the public. 
This admirable recommendation is followed by another, 
of more doubtful import, for complete amalgamation of 
the Telephone and Telegraph systems. 

There are faults, some of them pernickety, which 
can here and there be found with the Report. Why 
is the Post Office to be allowed in future to put out 
the printing of stamps and securities to competition 
and yet be forced to the Stationery Office not only for 
telephone directories, where there are special arguments 
but for ‘ordinary departmental printing?” Why, 
again, should its building contracts be the monopolized 
preserve of the much-criticized Office of Works ? More 
important. if the Committee was aiming at the greatest 
emancipation of the Post Office compatible with 
Parliamentary supervision it has stopped singularly 
short of its objective. The Exchequer may have 
acquired a vested interest in £11,500,000 of the Post 
Office’s profits, but why should not the whole, instead 


second 
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of only 50 per cent., of the remainder be used to restore, 
Say, penny postage ? The Committee think such matters 
are not their business, but that does not prevent their 
being ours, and in our view it would be both just and 
politic to allow the Post Office to retain for purposes of 
development any profits above a fixed contribution, to 
be revised periodically, and this they have not suggested. 
Again, the raising of new capital for development is to 
remain in Treasury hands, and again the Committee omit 
to say why. A similar refusal to give reasons will be 
seized upon by those who, like Lord Wolmer, would like 
to see the Post Office taken out of the hands of the State, 
and who will refuse to find their refutation here. 

- But the questions the Committee discuss are mostly 
incapable of argued proof, and the Report will be judged 
less by its arguments than its conclusions. Terse, 
massive ard candid, they impress us as we expected to 
be impressed ; and, with the exceptions indicated, they 
convince. We all have one grievance or another against 
the Post Office, born too often of a stricture on some 
irregularity of our own, One of us will sigh for a Post 


<<, 


Office through which newspapers can be ordered aS iy 
Switzerland ; another for the lower telephone chap 
of America, and refuse to be satisfied when told that it 
we telephoned more we should telephone cheaper, Yg 
another will seriously question whether the cast-iron 
conditions of employment in a monopolistic trade hay 
had altogether satisfactory results on the tone of th 
staff; though few will go as far as the critic who ascribe 
to Post Office employ the effects originally attributed ty 
lawn tennis, of “ softening men and brutalizing women? 

But on reflection most of us will endorse, from person) 
experience, the expert findings before us, arrived x 
after merciless scrutiny. The Committee wish to plage 
on record their opinion “ that on the whole the Pog 
Office performs the service for which it is responsible with 
remarkable efficiency. The staff, as a whole, are generally 
anxious to give their best service to the public, and yw 
see no reason to believe that they compare unfavourably, 
so far as efficiency is concerned, with any other body of 
employees of similar magnitude.” 
tion to theirs, 


New Crimes for Old 


By Viscount Astor. 


T is, of course, inevitable in a world in which conditions 
are changing so rapidly that some at least of the old 
misdemeanours should fall out of fashion, and that their 
place should be taken by new ones born of new circum- 
stances. The citizen, for instance, need no longer fear 
the consequences of absenting himself from church of a 
Sunday morning in order to reduce his handicap, but he 
must take care, whilst driving to his golf course, lest the 
mobile police arraign him for “ speeding ” to the danger 
of the public. Many of the things, moreover, that our 
fathers thought innocent and harmless, we in our greater 
wisdom recognize as being contrary to the interests of the 
State. The making of new crimes by Act of Parliament 
goes hand in hand, therefore, with increased understanding 
of the art of government. Whether or not we agree with 
this process, we must own that in general it is a perfectly 
open one and that the crimes are consistent with social 
advance. Anyone can follow for himself the progress 
through Parliament of measures designed to discourage 
the anti-social tendencies of his neighbours. But now and 
then a piece of legislation slips through almost unnoticed 
without the public realizing its scope or its future poten- 
tialities for good or ill and without the legislators them- 
selves apprehending its consequences. 

The Marketing Act, passed by the Labour Government 
in 1931, is a case in point. It attracted little attention at 
the time, and those who happened to give it a thought 
considered it merely as a measure designed to induce 
farmers to grade and standardize their fruit, bacon, eggs, 
&c.; and secondly, to encourage them to co-operate in 
marketing their commodities. Both these things appeared 
to be desirable. Few people, even in Parliament, saw 
that this innocent-looking measure was far from being a 
simple instrument of standardization and co-operation, 
but had far-reaching powers for price-fixing and for 
official control of food production and distribution. To 
those who had misgivings the soothing answer was re- 
turned that the Act was merely optional, that its powers 
could only be used if farmers asked for them. At first, 
indeed, agriculturists showed no inclination to do so, but 
lately they have been informed that they will not be given 
Protection unless they do work the Act. Under this 
pressure their attitude is changing. 


So far only one scheme under the Act has been sane. 
tioned by Parliament—a Hops Scheme. Since hops 
represent a relatively small part of agriculture, and since 
brewers can probably survive an increase in the price of 
hops, the social consequences of this scheme are not likely 
to be disastrous. Another scheme, however, is now under 
way, which may well have serious repercussions, — This 
spring certain farmers in Scotland prepared a Mik 
Scheme. 


Government and soon after to Parliament for approval. 


Under this Milk Scheme a Board is to have the right of 
fixing minimum prices for all milk sold. Further, no milk 
is to be sold except to or through or with the permission 


of the Board. 


During the War the Food Controller fixed mazimun F 


prices. He was responsible to Parliament. A man who 


profiteered or who exploited the public by selling above F 


this price was liable to punishment. But if he could no 


obtain the maximum price he was at liberty to dispose 
Under the Marketing Ac 
The price-fixing Authority wil 
be a Board elected by the dairy farmers and the prices F 
may be minimum prices. Should this scheme become lav 


of his goods at a lower figure. 
the position is different. 


it will be a crime for a dairy farmer to sell his milk below 
the official price. The Board will have the power to get 
such a man fined for so heinous an offence. 

Now it is doubtful whether public opinion will allow 
a dairy farmer to be prosecuted for selling his surplus 
milk cheap to the poor, especially if he is unable to get 4 
buyer for it at the more expensive official price. By pr 
venting him from disposing of his milk the law might leave 
him with unsold milk going sour and so being wasted ata 
time when we know that far too little milk is being drunk 
by our children. So the Board will probably be compelled 
to take over from farmers the whole of their surplus. 4 
guaranteed price, in fact, means a guaranteed market. 
But when this happens the Board may at once be faced 
by a serious dilemma. There are several grades of milk— 
e.g., ** Certified,” ‘“‘ Grade A,” &e. “ Certified ” is spe 
cially clean milk from tubercle-free cows. It is mort 
expensive to produce than ordinary milk, and so the 
demand for it is limited. If the Board were to take ut 





We join our apprecia. 


The time allowed by the Marketing Act for F 
objections to it has passed. The Scheme may now go to the F 
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limited quantities of ** Certified ” milk at say 38s. per 
gallon and convert the surplus into butter and cheese it 
might lose over 2s. per gallon ; so the Board, with bank- 
ruptcy ahead, might be compelled to limit the production 
and sale of Certified milk. We should then have a curious 
situation, Eminent surgeons will quite rightly be telling 
us that many of the tuberculous glands and joints of 
children are due to tuberculous milk, whilst at the same 
time the Milk Board will be empowered by the Marketing 
Act to prevent any increased sale of Certified sate milk 
from tubercle-free herds. Nay, more: the Board may 
be deliberately encouraging the sale of milk from untested 
herds because the official price for this milk will be fixed 
at such a figure as to make it profitable. 

Woe betide any innocent creature who, after the 
Board have announced the quantity of Certified milk 
which can, be marketed, sets out to eradicate tuberculosis 
from his herd in order to give the public more Certified 
tubercle-free milk. The Board’s rules (which will have 
the force of law) may also prevent his selling his Certified 
milk to anyone not authorized by the Board. The Board 
itself may refuse to buy his milk as Certified milk, lest it 
lose money, and at the same time it may prohibit his 
selling his Certified disease-free milk at a lower price than 
the official one. So this innocent creature, instead of 
being looked upon as a philanthropist will be punishable 
asacriminal. In fact, the crime of producing disease- 
free milk for sale may be quite as serious as that of selling 
cheap milk. 

But this is not all. There is yet another curious 
result. Many farmers are to-day losing money on their 
beef cattle. Landlords who do not want farms un- 
tenanted may be forced to reduce or remit the rents of 
tenant farmers who fatten bullocks. But landlords are 
only human and many are impoverished. No one need 
blame them if they take advantage of the situation 


created by the Marketing Act. Under the Milk Scheme 
dairy farmers will have been guaranteed a profitable 
price for their milk, and so should be better off than ever 
before, as their capital will be invested in a gilt-edged 
business. Their occupation will be freed of the fear of 
financial loss. What more natural than that landlords 
should desire to share the profit of these fortunate farmers. 
Landlords with dairy farms may, in fact, be able to recoup 
themselves, because a thoughtful Milk Board may have 
made it a crime for their tenant farmers to cheapen the price 
of milk or to put more tubercle-free milk on the market. 

Bureaucratic Socialism may be beautiful in theory. In 
practice it is apt to work badly. Conservatives and 
Liberals have hitherto condemned control of industry as 
being impractical. If they try to work all the clauses 
of the Addison Marketing Act they are likely to realize 
this. Further, those who consider dairy farming to be 
the cornerstone of British agriculture may live to regret 
the calamitous repercussions upon agriculture if such 
unwise control as is possible under the Marketing Act is 
attempted. If the use of the Marketing Act were limited 
to such purposes as grading produce, or raising money for 
advertising it—e.g., a * drink more milk campaign ”—it 
would be most useful. It would then indeed be a Market- 
ing Act. But if on the other hand its more extreme 
pewers and clauses are also utilized for such purposes as 
fixing prices, controlling distribution and preventing 
healthy competition it will be a bureaucratic and not a 
Marketing Act. Further, it may so alienate popular 
sympathy from farmers that its schemes may be reversed, 
as happened with cereal prices which were first guaranteed 
by the Corn Production Act, and then later this guarantee 
was abolished because of its costliness. When this hap- 
pened farmers suffered and politicians lost prestige. Let 
us beware that the same does not happen with the pro- 
posed Milk and other Schemes under the Marketing Act. 


The Problem of Suffering 
II.—A Philosopher’s View 


By Doucias Fawcerr 


[This article is the second of a series of four on questions which surround the problem of suffering. 
Lyttelton will discuss the moral value of suffering. | 


the Rev. and Hon. E. 
* This day’s example hath this lesson dear 
Deep written in my heart with iron pen 
That bliss may not abide in state of mortal men.” 
SPENSER (Faerie Queene). 
\UFFERING, grim aspect of the problem of evil, is 
always with or around us. Hegel described history 
asa Calvary. Biographies of those prominent in making 
it are a cure for envy. History for another of its famous 
students is largely a record of ** the crimes, the follies and 
the misfortunes of mankind.” Its so-called glorious 
periods are few ; and therein also minorities groan, while 
the relatively fortunate lead lives richer in earth’s poor 
joys but too often marred by misadventures, by the banal, 
the stale and the flat. Suffering shows in thousands 
of forms, massive and acute, from mere boredom to the 
infernos of mental torture and rending bodily pain. It 
belongs nevertheless essentially to the dynamic whereby 
sentients are thrust into, and inter-related in, an imperfect 
world. Hence all religions of importance emphasize this 
riddle ; nay, there are creeds like Hinduism and Buddhism 
which seem dominated by it. Such creeds, however, 
though they accent suffering and devise means of libera- 
tion from it, are fundamentally cheerful. Our lives, they 
urge, are continued after the death of the body and at 
long last martyrdom ceases and all will be well. Philoso- 
Phers, when contemplating the dark side of history, are 
often less cheerful, careless of consolations and abandon- 
ing hope. Thus Lord (Bertrand) Russell who desires— 


Next week, 


no one knows why—a disillusioned mankind to carry on, 
bases the “ soul’s habitation” on a “ foundation of un- 
yielding despair.” We are to confront destiny, withal, 
in Promethean vein. There is no progress of souls towards 
a divine event, no compensatory metaphysical outlook 
whatever! Aeons before our planet has melted into 
* radiation ”’ the last traces of the evolution of man and 
animal will have faded from reality utterly and for ever. 
The whole of the suffering involved in evolution will have 
been experienced in vain. 

Schopenhauer, who described optimism as an “ evil 
way of thinking,” a vice, in that it prolongs the woes of 
mankind, deferring the date of our collective decision to 
renounce conscious life, gives the advice—don’t carry on 
at all; there is no sanity in perpetuating a painful 
struggle in which we must be not only beaten, but annihi- 
lated, while the entire domain of our achievements is to 
vanish. Educate, educate till in the remote future race 
suicide is accepted generally as the dominant ideal 
Schopenhauer wrote primarily for circles of learning and 
made no direct appeal to the herd. The danger to-day is 
that the herd, while still badly educated, may become 
pessimistic, in which case very unpleasant results will 
ensue. The plain man, in revolt against suffering and no 
longer consoled by faith, may run amok. He may ignore 
the call of high morality ; the ape and tiger in him may 
take control. Already in fact moral degeneration has 
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begun. Even now, as Dr. Schiller puts it, ‘‘ morals are in The “fundamental evil,” as Schopenhauer Urged, fa OF of ¢ 
desperate need of reinforcement . . . it isno exaggeration is the origination of finite agents which arise on q the co 
to say that over large areas of the civilized world sexual levels of a world-system, constituting the energy-foj iy tc!" 
. ° . . . . _ " = 
morality has broken down not merely in practice—which even of inorganic (so-called) Nature. The primal Single Now 
would be nothing new—but even more palpably in  appulse divided itself into relatively independent centre, fe st#te™ 
. . . . . . . . ’ 1 
theory, and that the great institution which has hitherto and the war pervading evolution is brought to pass. In this Spectat 
assured the continuance of the race, the family, is every- arena of conflict uprises Evil in all its forms. For th 9 &)°Y 
where showing ominous symptoms of collapse.”* A new minor agents, let me add, partake of the spontaneity himsel 
faith-religion, some say, is needed, but, were it available, native to their source—the fontal Imagining. — The; sack, é 
s ) y> p) ’ g elr I fi 
how many men of influence would take it seriously for domain of chance and freedom becomes the home gf ma" 
long? The age of faith is passing. Faith’s merit suffering, abominations sprout lavishly; the whok them 
consists in believing with insufficient inquiry into the brood of horrors catalogued by the pessimist, including varie 
ig . . . 3 ae 8 } 
truth of what is believed. In philosophy the stress is on Blake’s “screaming shapes,” mar the divine poem, _ 
the inquiry which, if adequate, enforces belief only at The suffering attends conflict, impeded or thwartel pte 
its close. I submit that the re-moralization of civilized activity, on all levels where it occurs. : Ana 
man requires an ethic based on the “ larger hope,” itself Evil, as I have urged at length elsewhere,* is bom & with ; 
based on -sound philosophy. And _ incidentally the inevitably during, and is the price paid for, a creative nen 
problem of suffering must find a solution within the experiment in which finite agents appear. It is a featur pr 
structure which this philosophical adventure will provide. of an imaginal world-system in which spontaneity may ar 
. . . ’ ‘ . . 9) ; hue 
Having committed myself wholeheartedly to this run “amok.” “God’s in His heaven” but the world, : te 
mi . : , y bai 
adventure, I can but advise others to take the route which — like an exploded shell, bursts into fragments that collide! ; 
» ‘ : mt 2, Vv 
I found so satisfactory. The adventure, however, has Hence infernos. Of course, even evil is often used as had b 
phases many and long-drawn-out and it is impossible means to a distant end, for which reason a great poet ‘ 
. “ * . : ° = 7 su 
to mention these even succinctly here. It must suffice writes of Mephistopheles as on friendly terms with God, se 
° . se ‘ ° ys ° : ° ° F : ylan— 
to cite certain hypotheses dealt with in Zermatt Dialogues Evil and its pain are indispensable to the imaginal & as 
nano : : ; 7 . . . nal 
and to indicate the bearing of these on the special topic dynamic; the actual power, not “dialectic” as Hegel held, Matth 
See aa ; ; : . , om a 
which is interesting us now: the riddle of suffering or which rules the world.t Hardships and misfortune have bet ts 
: . ‘ ‘ : err Du 
pain. We have to turn frankly to “ first philosophy” been helpful. Evil is presupposed by moral goodness Thi 
or metaphysics (inquiry into the general nature of and by the development of emotional life.  Enror is wind 
reality). It may be that Imaginism is the only kind of “the schoolmaster by whose agency there is upward ental 
metaphysics which lights up all the dark places with evolution.”{ Ugliness by contrast accents the joys of at 
which we are concerned. There are modes of thought beauty. Brute pain is very often a useful sentinel and so silent] 
which try to solve our riddle by ignoring much of it, on. Thus there are forms of evil which become good in 
giving explanations which leave the worst of the dark the ample context provided by flowing time. But to 
places unlit. Such makeshift solutions are self-con- dwell on these and other indispensable functions of 
demned. The stains of life are not to be lost to sight evil and its suffering will not, as we saw, suflice. There 
under whitewash. remain vast blocks of evil which serve no high purposes, 
In Zermatt Dialogues is considered the case for belief blocks for which the imaginist hypothesis alone accounts. 
in God interpreted, not as the Hegelian ‘‘ Reason,” but The “ irrational” evils which exasperated Schopenhauer 
as Divine Imagining. This world-principle, as Dr. Schiller _ and Hardy, are explicable when we realize that imaginingin F 
has observed, is the only metaphvsical ground which finite centresmayrunamok. Nay, to-day chance is no longer 
> 2 “ g . J? y 5 Do 
‘an claim to be all-embracing: ‘it can be represented excluded by certain men of science even from Natures F f 
‘ : : hace ; ; Y : . .. fe fragra 
as including not only all reality but all unreality ”’: a But it was metaphysics which predicted that this revision F eg : 
‘ . : : er soe : : 4 a 
test of tests! It resembles—at a distance—that finite of the chose jugée would be required. So we dreamers of F the : 
imagining (memory, expectation and “‘ pure imagining”) the study are occasionally useful after all ! pe 
with which study of the surface-mind of man acquaints cight 
e e ig 
us. It is named accordingly. It resembles, further, that Su in with the Poets S ooned 
“fundamental power” at the root of the entire human P Pp & - B from 
individual, the underlying imagining of which Kant By Joun Beresrorp, 
a 2 ; bi : : y ° ei . a Os a 
has written.} It is not, as primordial actuality, unconscious HEN Bolingbroke had been sentenced to banishment 7 
but conscires, as metaphor has it, “ radiantly.”” Readers of by King Richard IT, Shakespeare closes that long 
Keyserling might describe it as “ life itself.” from which scene with a stately farewell between father and son. Old 
“objects are poured forth like sudden fancies,” but John of Gaunt urges Bolingbroke to look upon his banish- 
“ consciring ” rather than “ life” or ‘“ élan vital” stresses ment as a kind of blessing, to treat necessity as a virtue, 
best the active side of Divine Imagining, spiritual through Bolingbroke retorts in impassioned rhetoric ; 
and through. Considered apart from the world-systems, glee can “ae . fire . his hand And 
si: Tis a One. 5 NEG Mle crue eg y thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? ANC 
Div ine Imagining enjoys Aristotle’s “ unimpeded activity Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite Punc 
and with that what answers to what we term bliss. Pain By bare imagination of a feast ? Seas 
A : “ f _ ° ° Or wallow naked in December snow 
pia spect of > larg 2 nil w 5 seh : : 
is an aspect the larger field of Evil which includes By thinking on fantastic summer's heat ?” dark 
error, ugliness, moral badness, brute bodily and mental . . 
; . 2 . an ‘ . I confess that I have never tried any of these experiments can 
suffering. Its full explanation involves the story of : : i trifl 
, iets Bl . in a literal sense, and for present purposes let us forget rifle 
how the world-systems come to pass. In these systems Rech Dili fii: iit tena llowi ked in can ' 
- - os . : about holding a fire in the han r We ying né 
Divine Imagining fulfils Itself in modes not otherwise ra i or re KF 
i : : hee : A December snow. But the second experiment is les 0 
possible. Each domain of additive creation (time-process) ; , . ' hwa 
. ; . .., painful to contemplate, and for my part—though it does alwa 
is an adventure and is darkened by the shadows of Evil . % : | 
it ae “te . not answer Bolingbroke completely—I make so bold as B mea 
at long last to be flooded with light. A Divine Event naps ‘ Rap 
mnerrencs on the peoenine and travail per to aver that no feast of City Company, on the one hand, ap 
supervenes on the groaning and travailing amid w ich new a __—— then 
reality is made. * Chapter on *‘ The Riddle of Evil,” Zermatt Dialogues. De 
-—: + Zermatt Dialogues, pp. 399 and 478. rer: 
* Social Decay, p. 31. t Process and Reality, Whitehead, p. 237. than 


+ Zermatt Dialogues, Foreword xxii., xxiii. 
jt Count Keyserling, The Travel Diary of a Philosopher, p. 335. 








g. “There is no strict causal behaviour anywhere.” Sit 
Nature of the Physical World. p. 309. 


§ e. 
Arthur Eddington. 
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' fragrant and delicious ? 


| James Thomson ; 
» eighteenth century of the very best, in a most pleasant 
_ country house in autumn, with the huntsmen just back 
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or of exquisite privacy, on the other, has ever given me 
the consummate thrill which I constantly and instantly 
receive When supping with the poets, 

Now it is an odd thing, but nevertheless true—until this 
statement is controverted in the next issue of the 
Spectator by a host of angry experts—that you cannot 
enjoy an absolutely first-class feast with Shakespeare 
himself. Certainly there is Falstaff and any quantity of 
sack, and admirable venison in the Forest of Arden; nor 
do I forget Justice Shallow’s pippins, for I shall return to 
them anon; but where is the loaded table with every 
yariety of meat and sweet and winking wine which one 
might have expected with considerable frequency in those 
rich Tudor times ? Had Shakespeare a soul above food? 
An absurd notion, a question asked only to be answered 
with a-guffaw of negatives! The truth is that Shake- 


» speare, being the supreme artist, provides all the hospi- 


tality by mere suggestion, so that you think you have 
dined eminently in Elizabethan England and elsewhere, 
while, in fact, it has simply been—to use his own phrase— 
by bare imagination of a feast ! 

By this time the reader may be getting hungry, so we 
had better allay the pangs of hunger by a very choice 
supper with Keats, which even your squeamish vegeta- 
rian—yes ! even your ** food reformer ’’—for so the tribe 
name themselves—can share. Shelley, by the way, is, as 
Matthew Arnold said in another connexion, a beautiful 
but ineffectual angel for our purpose. 

This refreshment has the additional advantage of being 
ina very pleasant place, no other indeed than Madeline’s 
chamber, ‘“ silken, hush’d and chaste,” and Porphyre— 
ah! who would not be waited on by Porphyro !—draws 
silently from the closet a heap : 


“ Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 
And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 
From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


These delicates he heaped with glowing hand 

Qn golden dishes and in baskets bright 

Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 

In the retired quiet of the night, 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light.” 
Do you find that supper, reader, almost too ambrosial, 
Exciting rather than satisfying 
the appetite ? Well, then! Fly back near a century, to 
the year 1729 as near as may be, and let us look in at 
since he will provide us with solid 


from the chase and appropriately hungry : 
* But first the fuel’d chimney blazes wide ; 
The tankards foam ; and the strong table groans 
Beneath the smoking Sirloin, stretch’d immense 
From side to side ; in which, with desperate knife, 
They deep incision make, and talk the while 
Of England’s glory, ne’er to be defae’d, 
While hence they borrow vigour: or amain 
Into the Pasty plung’d, at intervals, 
If stomach keen can intervals allow, 
Relating all the glories of the chase. 


And for drink, Sir! James will fetch you the mighty 
Punch Bowl “ swell’d high with fiery juice,” and next the 
brown October drawn “ mature and perfect from his 
dark retreat of thirty years” ; and then, if you wish, you 
can stay on for “serious drinking,” and—James is a 
trifle vulgar at times—‘ the table floating round ”—you 
can“ swim in mutual swill.” 

For my part, though no vegetarian or fruitarian, I have 
always enjoyed more almost than any other that lovely 
meal which Eve prepared in Paradise for the Archangel 
Raphael. It is less sumptuous, or perhaps less sensuous, 
than Porphyro’s for Madeline, but sumptuosity is not 
everything, and Milton, after all, is a greater poetic Chef 
than Keats, In the Fifth Book of Paradise Lost, as the 


reader will perhaps recall, Raphael is sent down to Para- 
dise to warn Adam and Eve of the danger lurking in the 
garden. Raphael alights on the eastern cliff of Paradise, 
and moves through the forest towards Adam’s bower. 
Adam catches sight of his winged visitor, lovely as the 
morn, “skirted his loins and thighs with downy gold 
and colours dipt in Heav’n.” At once he sends Eve to 
bring the choicest fruits in abundance for their angelic 
guest, and Eve, “ on hospitable thoughts intent,” hastens 
away. She chooses the various fruits with extraordinary 
care so as to bring “ taste after taste upheld with kindliest 
change.” Fruits of all kinds she gathers, for the kinds of 
all the earth grow in Paradise, whether from India east 
or west, or Pontus or the Punic coast “ rough, or smooth 
rin’d, or bearded husk, or shell”? ; she crushes the grape 
for drink and “ meathes from many a berry, and from 
sweet kernels prest she tempers dulcet creams.” The 
ground of the bower she strews with rose and “ odours 
from the shrub unfumed.” The table was of grassy turf 
and round it seats of moss: Adam and Raphael fell to 
their viands with keen hunger, Raphael unhindered by 
his angelic nature, and Eve 


* Minister’d naked, and their flowing cups 
With pleasant liquors crown’d. O innocence 
Deserving Paradise! If ever, then, 
Then had the Sons of God exeuse to have been 
Enamour'd at that sight ; but in those hearts 
Love unlibidinous reign’d, nor jealousy 
Was understood, the injured Lover’s Hell.” 

Is that not a spell-binding meal, melting the heart and 
valling the lapsed soul back into heavenly places? No 
one but the supreme magician of melodious verse could 
so transubstantiate the human into the Divine, so that 
you sit down with Adam and rise with Raphael. 

And, when he wishes, Milton can provide a supper 
wholly of the carth, such as the Devil prepared for 
temptation of Jesus in the wilderness, as you will find in 
the Second Book of Paradise Regained. But from that 
we will abstain. 

I had wished to refresh myself—so greedy am I of these 
poetic feasts—with a mountain meal provided by William 
Wordsworth. But time presses, and all good things come 
to an end. Only, if you are up that way, call on the 
Solitary (in the Second Book of the Excursion) and try 
the butter. 

And I promised, earlier in the day, to look in on 
Justice Shallow again. We must keep that promise ; no 
one but a fool would miss a light supper with Shakespeare, 
for the treat is rare indeed. “ Nay, you shall see my 
orchard, where, in an arbour, we will eat a last year’s 
pippin of my own graffing, with a dish of caraways, and 
so forth; come, cousin Silence ; and then to bed.” 


Passant Regardant 


Breaking the Ice 
By 


HAVE never been much use at what is called Making 
A Good First Impression. This is partly because, 
when I am introduced to strangers, I can never think of 
anything to say to them. I console myself by believing 
that, in a civilized community, this business of Making 
A Good First Impression is not nearly as important as 
people pretend. To fail in it is, though often dis- 
appointing, rarely disastrous. 

It is a very different matter in an uncivilized com- 
munity—the sort of community in which, as it happens, 
I shall shortly be making my social début. I fear that 
on the members of a primitive and war-like race, who 
have never seen a white man before, it may be vitally 
necessary to make a good first impression, It will be 


PeTer FLEMING. 
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no good leaving it to chance. If I do not considerably 
improve on my normal technique with strangers, I 
may never see a white man again. 

As I have indicated, the deficiencies of this technique 
are in the main conversational. I am glad to say that 
I have found the means of remedying them. Before I 
left England I took the precaution of providing myself 
with a small pamphlet, compiled by Sir James Frazer, 
the distinguished author of The Golden Bough. It is 
called Questions on the Customs, Beliefs, and Languages 
of Savages. I am pretty confident that it will see me 
through my difficulties. 

These Questions, their author frankly confesses, ‘‘ make 
no pretence to be exhaustive.” But they cover so wide 
a field, and they are phrased with such unfailing courtesy, 
that I can foresee few contingencies in which I shall 
not be equipped to broach a stimulating and apposite 
topic of conversation. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with accuracy 
the circumstances in which my first introduction 
to these savages will be effected, or the occasion on 
which the Questions will first be called into play. But 
I imagine it something like this : 

It is evening. We are seated round the camp-fire, 
doing ample justice to a frugal repast of pemmican 
or biltong, whichever it may be. (In the Great Open 
Spaces, as you have doubtless observed, meals are 
never said to be eaten or consumed. They have ample 
justice done to them.) We are all wearing full evening 
dress, for these are the Tropics, where a stiff shirt (or 
White Man’s Burden, as it has picturesquely been called) 
is, of course, obligatory. 

Suddenly it becomes apparent that we are surrounded. 
Dusky forms take shape in the darkness around us. A 
score of poisoned arrows (more, if you like) are levelled 
at our breasts. The moment is a critical one. 

Rising, I confront the leader of the band. Neither 
of us has met the other before. He is a stranger, and I 
can never think of anything to say to strangers. Or 
rather, I never could. This time, thanks to Sir James 
Frazer, I am equal to the situation. Playing for safety, 
I introduce the subject of the weather with No. 318, 
a simple direct question. 

‘* What do you think about thunder and lightning ? ” 
I ask him, bluntly, yet with nonchalance. 

His manner thaws instantly. He lowers his blowpipe 
and deflates his cheeks. But he is still suspicious. He 
does not reply. 

The weather, as a topic, is by no means exhausted. 
We have not thrashed it out. Shall I try him with 
Question 320, ““ How do you explain the wind?” No; 
safer not. He might riposte with “How do you?” 
I choose instead to make a graceful and natural transition 
to more general subjects. 

“Talking of the weather,” I say, speaking vather 
quickly and letting fly Question 413, “when a rain- 
maker or other public magician fails in the business in 
which he is employed by the community or by individuals, 
is he punished ? is he put to death ? ” 

This is a highly controversial point, and I did well to 
raise it; for instantly the faces of the savages lose their 
hostility in the pleasures of debate, and the threatening 
circle breaks up into little groups, each of them hot in 

argument. 

They do not, however, forget their captives, and soon 
we are being marched through the jungle to headquarters, 
under open arrest. During the brief journey I am at 
pains to make myself agreeable to the rank and file of 


our guards, My penctrating, though whimsical, catechism 


ee 
—. 


at once mollifies and stimulates them, and soon they ay 
chattering away vivaciously in response to a Series 4 
questions—delivered in a definitely man-of-the-worj 
manner—of which Nos. 131, 182, 215 and 237 are fai 
specimens. 

“What is your theory of intoxication ? ” 

“Is there a period of general licence and lawlessnes 
at the New Year or at any other time ? ” 

“Is there a club-house for the men to which the 
women are not allowed access ? ” 

‘Do you dance to the moon? And if so, why?” 

With the leader—obviously a man of character and 


intelligence—I prefer to touch on weightier issues, \j, 


start with superstition—(Q. 329. “ Are cleft or holy 


stones the objects of any superstitious customs or belief! 


Do you creep through such holes? And if so, why ?” 
We pass on to metaphysics—(Q. 349. “ What is th 
nature of the soul? Does it resemble a shadow, a tefle, 
tion, a breath, or what ?”’) This last question stumps 
him, as it has stumped others before him. He frowy 
He is annoyed. I hastily lead him back to more munday, 
matters with Q. 809. “Axe any special operation 
such as felling timber, planting, sowing, hair-cutting 
&c., performed by preference at any particular phay 
of the moon, whether the new moon, the full moon, th 
waxing or the wane? What reasons are given fo 
such preferences?” This is the sort of question whieh 
gives a man a splendid opportunity to win his spurs as 4 
conversationalist, and you may be sure that I display 
a lively appreciation of the epigrams to which it inspire 
my captor. 

At last we reach the village. We are led before th 
king for judgement. It is the crucial moment. Ou 
fate trembles in the balance. 

The king eyes us narrowly. He does not appear ti 
find us attractive. 


smile. 


“Tell me, Your Majesty,” I say (and here my snk 


is replaced by an expression indicating the most profouvi 
sympathy and understanding), “ tell me, were you oblige 
to eat any portion of your predecessor? And if s/ 
(here I throw up my hands in a disgusted appeal t 


reason and the gods), “what is the purpose of tif 


practice ?” 

Luck is with me. 
did have to eat a portion of his predecessor. 
the necessity, and my manner has shown him that! 


sympathize whole-heartedly with his attitude on thy 


point of constitutional procedure. Turning, he asi 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer to go and see if there > 


any pemmican left over from dinner (or biltong, as t& 
case may be). ‘“* Our guests,” he says, ‘ will be wantiy 
a spot of supper.” 

The situation has been saved. 

* * * * 

A certain amount of care will have, of course, to & 
exercised in selecting my questions. For _ instant 
one will obviously have to avoid No, 138, “ Do you & 
your enemies or your friends ? ” 
putting ideas into their heads. 
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Theatre 


«Behold, We Live.” By John van Druten. 
the St. James’s Theatre. 


At 


“Ap, I want,” wrote Dumas pére describing his theatrical 
preferences, * is four trestles, four boards, two actors, and a 
passion.” That was in the last century, and Dumas, poor 
fellow, was by admission a romantic. We are more subtly 
reticent to-day. From the chilly heights of an Olympian 
condescension, we can look down a little pityingly on the 
naivety of the world of Dumas, without the suspicion that 
we may be ourselves members of it. In realism, we protest, 
js our strength. Though we may proclaim our desires from 
the housetops, our passions are reserved for the con- 
fessional. 

Behold, We Live has been styled “‘a modern tragedy ” ; 
for one member of the audience it was merely a profoundly 
depressing play. When the curtain rises, Tono Cazenove, 
entrenched on the sofa, is covering his wife with a revolver. 
It is not, one gathers, an unusual gesture ; and, as it is obvious 
that he will not shoot, her despair, though she bids him pull 
the trigger, is not governed by the immediate menace of the 
situation. Guests are evidently due, and appearances must 
be kept up. But Tono (who is a house-decorator, and chooses 
his employers with care), feeling perhaps that an evening 
at the Ambassadeurs would be a difficult anti-climax after the 
scene of which he has just been the protagonist, is called 
away by urgent pleasure to the Riviera, and thus leaves the 
stage open for Gordon Evers, K.C. Evers, with professional 
insight, notices the revolver which Tono has untidily left 
behind him, and, drawing with like accuracy his own con- 
clusions, rises philanthropically to the occasion. Sarah 
must return with him to London. After a period of wavering 
she agrees. ‘Tono is to be divorced, and she will retire to the 
country. A year later, she is back in London. We find, 
what the audience has learned in plays of this pattern to 
expect and the dramatist has become almost by ritual obliged 
Evers would 
marry her, but a jealous wife refuses, in spite of a previous 
understanding to divorce him. The inevitable rumours and 


materialize. ‘Then fate plays its second card: Evers dies 
under an operation, and Sarah, reprieved from the ordeal 
of living with Tono (he has in the interval found his way into 
prison for blackmail), but committed to the harder sentence 


' of her sorrow, is left to solve the problem of living 


“ without aid. 
of this i 


Mr. van Druten had made what is perhaps the nearest 
approach to writing tragedy which a dramatist of to-day, 
while remaining conscious of the period to which he belongs, 
can achieve without making an illegitimate attack on our 
emotions. He has taken a familiar theme, and has treated 
it with the perfect reserve, the matter-of-fact objectivity 
which is evidence of craftsmanship of quality. His dialogue 
is, by present standards, natural and, by any, unassuming ; 
his perception of the important detail is keen; his use of 
reticence and understatement perfectly controlled. His 
characters behave exactly as people of their various orders 
would in such circumstances naturally behave. 

Yet, if Mr. van Druten is going to write seriously of a sublime 
theme, the love between a man and a woman, he should be 
able to suggest to us, if not to convince us, that the subject 
isofimportance. The sufferings and ecstasies of his characters 
should be presented with an absolute and not a relative 
intensity. And this Mr. van Druten does not do. We are 
uneasily reminiscent of those who have trodden this way 
before. We get no conception of a passion, like that of 
Deirdre, which, distilled in the alembic of human experience, 
We are conscious only of 
an emotion fostered on the one hand by pity and gratitude, 
on the other by the common experiences of childhood and 
adolescence. And thus in what should have been the moments 
of supreme and lesser tragedy, when we should have been 


_ aware ourselves on the one hand of a passionate interest, as 


of that sensation when the hair on the head is loosened from 
the scalp, on the other of profound sympathy, we 


could experience only mild attention and imminent boredom. 
The standard of acting was as high as the dramatist allowed 
it to be. Miss Gertrude Lawrence, exquisite throughout to 
watch but, at times, difficult to hear, brought to the part of 
Sarah Cazenove an evident appreciation and partial expres- 
sion of the essentials of tragic acting which, had she not 
been thus cabined, might have brought her to memorable 
heights. Sir Gerald du Maurier, as Gordon Evers, played 
the part faithfully and with distinction at the level at 
which it was written. Miss Eileen Peel and Mr. Alexander 
Archdale adequately, and Dame May Whitty charmingly, 
played smaller parts. Mr. van Druten’s sincerity has on 
this occasion betrayed him into a spurious conformity with 
his age: it is above all in the writing of tragedy that a man 
should be able to break away from his fellows ; and by breaking 
away, lead them with him. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


Poetry 
To Clare 


Te.u her that when I love her I possess 
Not beauty merely, or its sensitive play 

Upon her face and limbs: that is her dress, 
But, ah, how shortly to be put away. 


Tell her these eyes for beauty should be fain 
To close, having feasted so upon its prime, 
That when I love her past all loss or gain, 

I am in love with Time. 


She shall not have her fill of me, nor I 
Of her. Happier and better thus, 
Tell her I'll be contented when we lie 


With Time consuming us. 
R. N. D. Wirson. 


After their Life... 


SINGING through sleep, even in their sleep they are singing, - 

those passionate ones the earth shaped and has now reclaimed 

after their life and their intense happiness as man 

when they walked proudly among us 

in their erect bodies and their desires massed brilliant like 
flowers. 


From the singing womb they leapt forth, 

from the womb singing 

they marched and were fulfilled. They did not forget 
what the earth gave and with simple thanks for their joy 
they returned it when the day was due 

and without sorrow. 


Now in the earth for a space and deep among the flowers, 
as in life after love they slept with their hands fallen gently 
across their peace and across 
the beloved like blossoms, 
they sleep once more and because of their massive joy 
the voice of their singing ascends for us still 
and ascends ... 


RIcHARD GOODMAN. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,’ August 25TH, 1832. 

Wircucrarr.—The following case was heard at Union Hall 
Police Office this week. A young woman charged an old one with 
putting a spell upon her. Mr. Chambers inquired what she meant 
by a “spell upon her?” Complainant: ‘She is nothing more 
nor less than an old witch, and everybody in the neighbourhood 
knows it.” The old woman declared that she knew nothing about 
“putting a spell” on her accuser, who was never quiet except 
when she was scolding and calling out of her name. The com- 
plainant said, that the old woman had, by her acquaintance with 
the Devil, put a spell upon a man that was now lying on the flat 
‘of his back, bedridden, and there he would lie until she took the 
spell off. ‘* She rattles marbles in a tea-pot at my door in the middle 
of the night, and fetches up rats alive out of the cellar by the tails, 
and lets them loose upon me ; and she is a cat-killer into the bargain.” 
The witch and her victim were dismissed. Oh, Antelluck, Antelluck, 
as Cobbett has baptized thee, what a lame and halting jade thou 
art, notwithstanding all the boasts of thy march! 

* ar ca *” 

In one district of Liverpool, there aro at present nino husidred 

houses to let, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Srecrator.] 


THE OXFORD GROUP MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.| 

Sm,—The growth of the Oxford Group, and the discussion 
it provokes, must interest all students of religion, not least 
those concerned with its historical embodiments. For here 
we seem to have a characteristic example of Troeltsch’s 
“* Sect-type ”’ ; brought into being by the special peculiarities 
of our time, and meeting needs which institutional religion 
fails to satisfy. This tendency to group-formation for 
purposes of intensive spiritual culture is a recurrent fact in 
Christian history. The Franciscan Tertiaries, the Friends of 
God, the Quakers, Seekers, and other seventeenth-century 
groups, the Methedists and Pietists—all these, in their social 
formation and their first-hand religious realism have some- 
thing in common with the Oxford Group. Group-Christianity 
always claims that a particular experience, liberation, or life 
changing (that ‘* maximum experience ” which Canon Mozley 
wishes to see defined) is to be obtained in the group-atmosphere 
and by acceptance of its message. The “ life-changing ” 
demanded by the Oxford Group cannot be distinguished in 
principle from the ‘new birth” offered by the Friends of 
God and other thorough-going Christian realists, or the 
“conversion” which is a constant feature of Protestant 
revivalism. I submit to Canon Mozley that this certainly 
is an “ experience ” (even a maximum experience) within the 
normal meaning of that slippery word, for all who undergo 
it. Though it is obviously both cruel and foolish to make 
this psychological upheaval the one test of religious sincerity, 
it seems to have been familiar enough to the primitive Church. 
If not, why were Christians called not merely ** believers,” 
but ** new creatures ” ? 

So, too, the other outstanding doctrine of the group 
“‘ guidance,” possesses solid historical sanctions. Its dangers 
are obvious enough; for even the most mature souls cannot 
distinguish with certainty the prompting of the Spirit from 
thet of the subeonscious mind: and the majority of 
Dr. Buchman’s converts are far from being mature souls. 
Nevertheless, “‘ guidance * represents a mysterious truth which 
is a factor in the heroic achievements of the Apostles and 
saints, controls Quaker history, is prominent in religious 
revivals, and is still the secret of many individual lives. 
Dissociated from the corporate Catholic tradition, and com- 
pensating action of other factors in the rich Christian complex, 
it easily becomes exaggerated and leads to the absurdities of 
illuminism. This danger threatens the group movement; 
which, like all revivals, stresses certain features of Christian 
spirituality and ignores the rest. Thus Dr. Barry is surely 
right in saying that it needs what Anglo-Catholicism can give : 
the spirit of objective adoration, the sense of mystery, the 
sinking of individual experience in the common lot. There 
seems something less than humble in the claim of the raw 
convert to ‘knew the way God looks at things *—a cheap 
familiarity with the holy which we never find in the saints. 
Institutional religion has its obvious dangers and limitations, 
and group-religion always witnesses to some failure in the 
current Church life. Nevertheless the Church-type, in its 
solid objectivity and reverence for tradition, its massive 
common sense, is protected from the spiritual cocksureness, 
the perfectionist temper, the delightful, but dangerous feeling 
that “* We are It,” which always lie in wait for group religion. 
I do not wish to “ praise with faint damns” a movement 
which is doing much that the Church itself ought to do; but 
merely to suggest that the attempt to promote the “ religion 
of experience ”’ at the expense of the “ religion of authority ” 
must carry with it the dangers inherent in the English passion 
for religious separatism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Lesjaskog, Norway. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sir,—There are no doubt risks in the ‘* Group Movement,” 
but we must not throw away the baby with the bath-water. 
Members of the Church of England are already committed 
in the Public Baptism of Infants to a group movement in 


which each should be concerned for the spiritual welfare 
of all—all should be concerned for each. The words 
“We receive this child into the congregation of Christ's 
flock *’ are a recognition by the “ Group ” of lifelong respon. 
sibilities to see that every newly baptized baby become 
a * living member” and continues faithful “* unto his life's 
end.” The Bishops might wisely take the opportunity of 
the present ‘‘ Group Movement” to restore “ reality” and 
real fellowship for mutual co-operation among the baptized, 

Until this is done we shall fail to give every member of the 
Church a full sense of his personal responsibility for the 
spiritual, intellectual and material care owed by him to all, 
and by all to him.—I am, Sir, &e., 

BERNARD M. HAncock, 
Monksilver Rectory, Taunton, Somerset. 


SAVE OR SPEND? 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTaToR.] 
Str,—-If your correspondent, Mr. Charles Edward Pell, 
really thinks that the stagnation of employment in this country 
is to be attributed to a diminution of Government spending, 
I am afraid that nothing I can say will convince him to the 
contrary. Personally I think that it is almost certain that, 
if the Government had been spending as before, the recent 
conversion operation would have been a failure. That seems 
to follow from general reasoning. But to argue that, in a 
period of rapidly worsening world conditions, the failure of 
local trade to revive should be attributed to the measures 
which made conversion possible, seems to me to be a most 
flagrant example of the fallacy post hoc ergo propter hoc. Of 
course a curtailment of government expenditure means that 
fewer goods are bought by the Government and a diminution of 
public works means that fewer labourers are employed in 
public undertakings. But, in spite of Mr. Pell, it surely does 
not require a very profound insight to perceive that the 
reiteration of such identical propositions does not constitute 
a proof that government economy leads to deflation or that 
measures which release more savings for industrial investment 
are inimical to industrial recovery.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIONEL ROBBINS, 
Tanpits Farm, Chillington, nr. Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 
[This correspondence is now closed.-—Epb. Spectator. ] 


THE CINEMATOGRAPH FUND 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In your issue of August 13th a letter appeared over the 
signature of Sir James Marchant which is, in our opinion, 
likely to lead to misapprehension on the part of school teachers 
and others concerned with the educational use of films and 
projectors. We understand that any application for the use 
of the Cinematograph Fund in the way suggested by your 
correspondent would be regarded as most inapposite and pre- 
mature at the present time. So far as is known the matter 
has not yet been considered by the Privy Council, and not 
even the general principles of a scheme for administering the 
Fund have yet been decided. Local authorities and teachers 
would, therefore, be well advised to hold their hand until 
something more tangible has resulted. 

May we add a reminder that the proposal to establish a 
Cinematograph Fund originated with the Commission on 
Educational and Cultural Films, which is representative of 
educational, scientific, and cultural bodies of all kinds as well 
as of the film industry, and it was made clear that the main 
purpose of the fund would be the setting up of a National Film 
Institute charged, inter alia, with the task of promoting the 
introduction of projectors and films into schools? Sir James 
Marchant, who is interested in the commercial exploitation of 
the school cinema through Visual Education Ltd., a concern of 
which he is chairman, is opposed to the Film Institute proposal. 
He apparently believes that the fund can be better used by 
making odd grants to a few arbitrarily selected schools on the 
basis of individual application with his personal advice and 
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assistance. We believe that the money should be used by a 
national body, established with a Royal Charter, under public 
control, and fully representative of all educational interests 
as well as the film trade. We are at present working out in 
detail the constitution and functions of such a body, and we 
shall proceed to bring it into being at an early date. Meantime, 
attempts to obseure the issue or to foist ill-considered schemes 
upon the public do nothing but disservice to the cause of 
education and the best interests of the film industry.—We are, 
Sir, &e., 

A. C. CamMERON Joint Hon. 

J. W. Brown s Secretaries, 

Educational and Cultural Films, 

15 Taviton Street, London, W.C.1. 


DUMPING AND DEPRESSION 
[To the Editor of the SpecraTor.| 
Sir,—In your last issue you point out that the Report on 
Currency of the Committee on Monetary and Financial 
Questions discourages the idea that wholesale prices of 
commodities can easily be raised by mere monetary policy. 
This seems a logical conclusion, yet there are many high 
financial authorities who disagree with it. International 
trading rests on very narrow margins as between supply and 
demand; thus, for instance, Russia, operating—to a con- 
siderable extent—stolen properiy with slave labour, can 
market produce in sufficient volume at prices so much below 
world economic costs as utterly to destroy legitimate sales 
between trading communities the world over. What resisting 
power can any monetary. system have in withstanding such 
an onslaught on the value of commodities ? Many believe 
the ultimate aim of Russia is Communism, and that their 
immediate purpose is persistently to undercut solely with a 
view to reducing all competitors to bankruptcy. It seems 
to me, if the nations of the world permit a country so disposed 
to have a free run of their markets, no monetary system can 
avail, as their action will continue to flood the world with 
goods at prices as near zero as slavery can produce them. 
Every recognised principle of legitimate financial trading is 
thereby destroyed.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun Latra,. 
12 Portman Square, W.1. 


ECONOMY, TRUE AND FALSE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—As many of your readers will know, a committee has 
been set up by local authorities at the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to investigate the possibilities of further 
economy in local government expenditure. Economy is the 
order of the day, and local authorities, like everybody else, 
must needs economize. At the risk of treading on dangerous 
ground, may I point out one or two considerations affecting 
the situation which are imperfectly recognized ? 

The first is that much of the expenditure for which local 
authorities are responsible is imposed on them by the central 
Government. The Clerk to the Lancashire County Council 
pointed out only the other day that since 1889, when County 
Councils were established, 230 Acts of Parliament had been 
passed which imposed spending on County Councils. The 
same consideration affects the spending by City, Borough and 
other councils. The second point is that the capital indebted- 
ness of local authorities, which is looked on with alarm by so 
many of our self-appointed ‘* economists,” represents in large 
measure tangible assets, or at least improvements from which 
the community obtains direct advantage, and that many of the 
institutions, the capital cost of which is included in these 
figures, are paying their way and returning a bonus to the local 
authorities responsible for them. The third is that reduced 
local expenditure, if it is the way ‘“* economy ” is to lead us, will, 
apart from small administrative reductions, have to be exer- 
cised at the expense of the so-called “ social services.” 

I am an advocate for cconomy, reasonably exercised and 
sanely carried out, But I am more than a little concerned lest 
the present clamour for saving land us in worse difficulties 
than those we are now facing. A hastily effected reduction in the 
education services or in. the provision of hospital treatment 
may cost us dearly in the long run, During the past two years 


there has been a veritable spate of Acts of Parliament imposing 
additional duties, and therefore additional costs, on local 
authorities. That, we are promised, is now to be stopped, to 
the joy,,no doubt, of both elected and official members of the 
councils. Would it not be wise to give councils time for digest- 
ing the full meal they have received from Parliament and for a 
little tidying up before calling upon them to economize ?— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 
APSLEY. 
House of Commons. 


ROAD AND RAIL 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In the Report of railway managers and representatives 
of road services to the Ministry of Transport where do the 
interests or rights of the majority of the nation come in—the 
millions of people who are neither railway people nor motor 
vehicle owners ? How much of the Report is devoted to the 
rights of walkers, as walkers, or the right of workers to sleep 
in peace, free from the hideous dins of automobiles? Not 
much! 

Public and Parliament ought to take the following points 
into consideration : (1) Eight thousand people killed on the 
roads outright in a year; and 200,000 injured, many of whom 
die in consequence of their injuries but are not recorded as 
fatalities. Not far short of 50,000 die in a year as a result of 
excessive speed and weight of road transport vehicles—traffic 
which, mostly, ought to be on the safe railways. (2) Our huge 
imports of foreign petrol for cars and vans whilst the British 
coal-using railways are badly employed and many miners and 
railwaymen are out of work. (3) Not only the deaths and 
direct injuries caused by speed fiends in cars and vans, but the 
weakening of our nerves and the loss of working power result- 
ing from the dangers of walking and difficulties of sleeping 
caused by the speed, the rattle, and the noises of road vehicles. 
We have strict safety laws applied to mines and workshops. 
Why not roads and streets ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. T. Goon. 

Sheffield. 


HOMOGENEITY AND TEMPERAMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir,—Mr. Huxley, in his extremely stimulating review of 
The Making of Europe in the last issue of the Spectator, points 
out—and I think rightly—that Mr. Christopher Dawson’s 
conclusions as to the existence of a supremely immediate 
‘“* Spiritual Unity ” during the Middle Ages, is open to ques- 
tion, and based on insufficient and apparently not-quite- 
reliable data. ‘ The difficulty about such a generalization 
as this,” he says, in substance, “* is, that it forgets that society 
is never homogeneous, and that human beings belong to many 
different mental species.” As one sincerely interested in Mr. 
Huxley’s opinions and their significance to many crucial issues 
of our world, I confess, I’m left a little puzzled by the above 
statement. It is, in appearance, an admirably safe contention. 
However, it seems to me that, under the guise of a cautious 
scepticism, it conceals as arbitrary and sweeping a generaliza- 
tion as the one it is meant to criticize. I claim no knowledge 
of anthropology, but it appears to me that, if the implications 
of this hypothesis were accepted in entirety, it would involve 
throwing overboard some fairly well-established and com- 
monly known results obtained by the psychologists, especially 
the behaviourists. 

Homogeneity, I suppose, in a wide and general sense, 
suggests a consanguinity and affinity of habits and behaviours, 
reactions and responses. A homogeneous society, then, for 
all practical purposes, may be assumed to be that collection 
of human beings, among whom a certain attitude predominates 
—who hold a kindred sense of values as regards human 
experience. It is, I believe, ‘‘ an observable fact of common 
experience ” that any epoch, which has ever enjoyed a state 
of general equilibrium, had a distinctive outlook which domin- 
ated, almost to the point of exclusion, all other manners of 
approaching life. and its problems. Nor can it be doubted 
that every order of society had its own specific preferences 
concerning the life-mode which it considered to be the most 
desirable and valuable. How else can we explain the existence 
of varying modes and traditions in different periods and 
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countries ? And how else are we to comprehend the motives If this could happen when the deciding authority was the “sg” 
of so many religious upheavals and revivals? In fact, it seems properly constituted Government of this country, how much substit 
to me that the reverse of what Mr. Huxley says would be less likely are national feelings to be put aside at the As | 
nearer the truth: that, with the exception of an infinitesimal behest of a heterogeneous committee, which, after all, is how letters 
minority of men, amongst whom, due to abnormal intensifica- the League of Nations might easily be described by people such V 
tion of the ego-instincts, mental differentiations are acutely whose tempers were aroused ? needec 
marked, every settled society is appreciably homogeneous. I will not yield an inch to Captain Powell as far ag his all nat 
Of course, the minority is, almost invariably, the vehicle of  cincere hopes and wishes are concerned. Any man who Latin, 
change ; but the majority, in due course of time, serves as the served in “ Gallipoli” in 1915 has probably had enough of —I a 
balancing weight. the * horrors of war”; but I still maintain that, as human Z 
Mr. Huxley has been careful to strengthen his argument by nature is at present, an international police force is not within 65 1 
making a mention of Radin’s researches among the Red the pounds of practical politics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Indians. However I do not quite understand the relevance R. N. Ware, 7 
of that reference ; in fact it seems to me that Radin’s point of Tower House, Southsea, Major, Royal Marines (retired), 
view removes the very premise from which Mr. Huxley argues. 
For what does he say ? Among other things, that certain kinds - oem = 
of beliefs are correlated with specific temperaments. And PROBLEMS OF SUFFERING Sir,— 
individual temperament, the ardent behaviourists convince [To the Editor of the Specraror.] in the 
us, is to a very great extent, formed and moulded by the envi-  Srr,—The admirable and able article by Professor McFadyen —e0o) 
ronment and sociological background from which it springs and — on “ Suffering in the Old Testament ” appears to me to be, compe 
against which its development is outlined. The most significant however, defective in one respect. He does not take sufficient Jamen 
factor in the creation of a human being’s emotional and account of the demonology of the Scriptures, evident chief ¢ 
psychic constitution is, perhaps, his desire—in itself the result especially in the Book of Job. In the opening chapter of [or eve 
of an instinctive need to avoid waste and follow the path of that wonderful drama the reader is allowed a peep behind by th 
least resistance—to adapt himself to the limitations of his the scenes which are hidden from Job and his friends. There ductio 
existence and the conditions imposed upon him by the external we are allowed to behold the adversary—Satan—at his mis. [ If t 
world. So the collective consciousness always remains the chievous work as the accuser of the saints. Job's righteous. worki 
“‘ determining basis” of the individual consciousness; and ness is not what it appears to be, “ Doth Job serve God for throu, 
this is true even in the “ case,” when, probably consequent nought?” he sneers; and the sting of the sneer lies in its indus 
upon some regressive processes or arrested growth in the suggestion that there is no disinterested human goodness, F jx a 
individual awareness, the individual develops destructive and that God is not desired by men for His own sake but wher 
and antipathetic tendencies towards the society which fosters for the sake of the rewards He gives. To refute and rebut hund 
him, and becomes a “ non-contributor, non co-operator ” in this lie God allows the righteous man to be put to the test; [ sadly 
the Adlerian terminology. his patience and suffering are proofs of his love of righteous- In 
What I’ve said above is, of course, so obviously common- ness for righteousness’ sake. The author of the book does pod 
place that there does not seem to be any justification for having not state his own conclusion in so many words, but he 91.6 « 
said it. And it may be, Sir, that for want of comprehension, evidently regards evil, physical as well as moral evil, as how 4 
I've not followed the line of Mr. Huxley’s argument. But if originating neither in God nor in man, but in an evil per- Simil: 
it’s true, that there is a contradiction in his position, does it sonality external to both. This, I believe, is Dr. Driver's every 
not once again bring to the foreground an arresting issue— exposition of the story of Job ; but I write away from home pase 
quite extrinsic to both Mr. Dawson’s book and Mr. Huxley’s and without being able to look up my _ books. slight 
review of it—namely, the delicious heresy which is funda- For the Christian it is an outstanding fact that this view, te 
mentally inherent in all sceptical reasoning ; that the sceptic of the externality and personality. of “ evil,” is emphatically F . Thi 
too, like his brother, the believer, must have an unlimited endorsed by our Lord Himself. He, Christ, is a convinced — inabii 
capacity for intense faith ; that ultimately he too must believe believer in the existence and malignity of evil powers or the I 
firmly in something—in not-believing ?—I am, Sir, &e., beings, hostile to God and to His Kingdom. The “ crooked baie 
I.-G. P. Sinex, woman ” (to use the A.V. description of her) in the synagogue F of we 
22a Kingdon Road, West Hampstead, N.W. 6. at Capernaum is to Him a victim of Satan ; he calls her “this 
woman whom Satan hath bound.”’* When His opponents pi 
7 + y ‘TY LT . attempt to dismiss His miracles of healing as manifestations Pied 
INTERNATION AL, POLICE FORCE of disbolie agency He replies that in that case Satan must bk 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] be “divided against Satan”; clearly implying that the 1923 
Sir,—In his reply to my letter on this subject, Capt. W. A. diseases are, in His view, of Satanic origin. Further He f surpl 
Powell seems to believe in the happy renunciation of all  ¢jaims that the healing of suffering which He works is by the ~ 
national aspirations, in favour of a general world-wide well- — « Finger of God,” showing a belief that God is opposed to pat | 
being. To deal with his contentions: I quite agree with him human suffering, at least to that immensely large area of press 
as to the value of allies on occasions ; in fact, our Prussian jt which springs from sickness and disease. His great Apostle pand 
allies at Waterloo, with Blicher at their head, had more to g¢_ peter in referring to His work of healing in after days pap 
do with our victory over Napoleon than is usually allowed in qgescribes it in these terms: “‘ Jesus of Nazareth Who went affair 
English history books. Still, the fact remains that the  ghout doing good and healing all that were oppressed of the . Th 
possession of allies proved the “ Achilles heel” of the German geyjl ;_ for God was with Him.’+ artifi 
cause in 1918, and the cracking of Turkey, followed by Whatever modern theologians may make of these things, mine 
Bulgaria and Austria, foreed the senior partner to realize or howsoever they may be explained, I, Sir, contend that indus 
™ the game was up.” it is not an adequate review of the Old Testament attitude the } 
My contention is that, although the idea of an international towards suffering which leaves them wholly out of account. only 
police force is excellent in theory, it is unlikely to succeed in —I am, Sir, &c., J. H. WaRNER. indu: 
practice. I cannot picture the German contingent firing on cann 
* Sons of the Fatherland” should trouble arise over the ot 
treatment of Germans, by Poles, in Silesia—nor should I care PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN as 
to vouch for the behaviour of the French contingent, if [To the Editor of the Specraror.] Mine 
determined action by the ‘‘ Nazis ” called forth the conviction Sir,—-Some readers of the Spectator must regret that you the 
that La Patrie was being betrayed. These are, of course, a your what may be termed the reactionary view with regard the 
hypothetical conditions. We have a very good example of +, Greek and Latin pronunciation. Mr. Servanté is mistaken Li 
this sort much nearer home. In 1914, when it became clear _ jy, thinking that those who wish for a nearer approach to Scotch, thacl 
that armed action was contemplated over Home Rule, @  yrish and Continental usage dogmatize as to ancient pronunci- die 
number of Army officers at the Curragh resigned, rather than gation or that they favour pedantic changes in familiar names eae 
order their men to fire on loyal Ulstermen ; and I can assure 41g phrases embodied in our language. The Latins had an ‘vel 
Captain Powell that equally strong feeling existed in the — Apo 
Royal Nevy. The matter was dropped, * St. Luke, xiii, 16. { Acts, x, 38. PY 
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«s” and it is therefore an arbitrary want of method to 
substitute that sound for their C (K). 

As Latin classics are now frequently printed without the 
letters j and v it is more natural for the learner to pronounce 
such words as ‘am and wia as they are spelt. What is really 
needed is a Language Locarno where accredited teachers from 
all nations might settle a common pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin, thus forging another useful link between their peoples. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Roar. P. Asur. 

65 Birdhurst Rise, Croydon. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE COAL 
INDUSTRY ? 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—The cause of the perpetual recrudescence of dissension 
in the mining industry is like all other ills of the body industrial 
—economic. Since 1913-14, when our coal industry was 
competitive, the standard of output per worker employed has 
lamentably failed to keep in step with advances made by our 
chief coal exporting competitors abroad, Germany and Poland, 
or even Holland. For example, mine expenditure is divisible 
by the total saleable tonnage produced giving costs of pro- 
duction per ton. 

If the amount of coal hewn or got per man employed per 
working shift is increased by better methods of coal-getting and 
through greater employment of machinery, we find as in other 
industries a marked reduction in the costs of coal-getting. It 
is a governing factor in retaining industrial health; and 
whereas in 1913-14 we produced more coal per man-shift in 
hundredweights than the foreign miner, since the War we have 
sadly fallen behind. 

In 1913, for an “ eight hours ” shift in this country, just 
over 20 cwts. of coal were raised per man-shift as against 
21.6 ewts. to-day. In the like period Germany has inereased 
her output per man-shift from 18 cwts. to over 32 ewts. 
Similar advances have been made by other countries, and in 
every case we find marked improvement compared with this 
country. In addition, the Continental miners’ hours are 
slightly less per working shift than those worked in Britain. 


° 


This dismal position discloses the root cause of the industry’s 

inability to prove competitive since the War. It explains why 
the possible ratification of the International Convention is 
viewed with some anxiety by the coal owners as regards hours 
of work per shift. ‘The average efliciency of the industry is 
poor though we have mines that can hold their own with any 
abroad. With loss of markets overseas due to uneconomic 
prices of export coal and industrial decline at home, we find a 
crippling redundancy in the number of mining concerns since 
1923, and no shadow of doubt exists that 30 per cent. of this 
surplus producing capacity at least will never be required 
again. The industry as a whole, owing to lack of cohesion, will 
not face this unpalatable fact, but prefers to let economic 
pressure exert its effect. Successive Governments have 
pandered to the situation by palliatives that have simply 
perpetuated an unhealthy and almost moribund condition of 
affairs. 
_ The latest effort was the Mines Act of 1930, which created an 
artificial price level and prolonged the existence of uneconomic 
mines that should have been closed immediately. Failing 
industrial initiative, these can only be suitably dealt with by 
the Mines Re-organization Commission. The country should 
only give artificial support to the industry on the basis of 
industrial reconstruction, and the present bankrupt position 
cannot be indefinitely maintained. 

Obviously hours cannot be shortened. The “ quota ” must 
stand, but only with the full recognition by the industry of the 
Mines Re-organization Commission. The perpetuation of 
the industry’s surplus of producing concerns is preventing 
the adequate. mechanization of the industry. 

Lastly the mine owners must accept the legally constituted 
machinery for arbitration—the National Industrial Board for 
the supervision of wages and hours of work. Here the Govern- 
ment lacks impartiality in dealing with the situation, for the 
whole of the Mines Act of 1980 should be implemented. 
Applied sectionally for party motives or to suit industrial 


interests, it exhibits a total disregard of national welfare.— 
I am, Sir, &c., R. C. Smart, M.C., M.I.Min.E. 
39 Carisbrooke Road, Edgbaston. 


THE HOME SAFE SYSTEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.]} 
Sir,—I see that Mr. Charles Eason, in your issue of 
August 13th, considers my statement that depositors get 
2} per cent. by using the Home Safe system ‘“ requires 
qualification.” He says : 

“The only banks which at present give 2} per cent. on 
deposits are the trustee savings banks and the Post Office Savings 
Banks but when the owner of a Home Safe desires to 
get interest on his deposit, he must take the safe to the bank and 
the contents are put to the credit of a Thrift account. The interest 
on these Thrift accounts is always the current rate of interest on 
deposits ; that is at present 1 per cent.” 

I am afraid that Mr. Eason is not quite accurate in this 
statement. He will find on inquiry at any of the English 
joint stock banks that, as I stated in my article, interest is 
allowed on these Home Safe accounts at the rate of 2} per 
cent. and the amount is deposited with the bank at that 
fixed rate, the limit of such thrift accounts usually being 
about £500. 

Now that rates of interest have fallen so considerably, 
I believe that the banks confine these Thrift accounts to 
genuine accumulations of small savings, but until com- 
paratively recently quite large amounts were placed at one 
entry in the Home Savings Bank or Thrift accounts.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Artuur W. Kippy. 

London, 


THE KING AND OTTAWA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTA'roR.| 

S1r,—No one could take exception to the tone of the dutiful 
message sent from the Imperial Conference to His Majesty 
last Saturday. But who’ can have drafted it so unhappily ? 
The Conference prays that Divine Providence may continue to 
Their Majesties, the King and the Queen, health and strength 
to “ preside over the destinies of all the nations of the Common- 
wealth.” It is unusual to put our destinies in human hands, 
but apart from that the King-Emperor does not “ preside,” 
but rules. The Sovereign’s Consort, however gracious her 
influence, neither presides nor rules. 

President Wilson sent a shudder round the Empire by 
making a similar mistake at a State banquet in 1919. Address- 
ing the King he spoke of the great nations over which “ You, 
Sir, and I preside.” But he, poor man, might be excused 
for knowing no better, because he came from a country bare 
of any royal or imperial dignity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tne Humsiest oF His Masesty’s SuBJEcTS, 


CARLYLE AS A PROPHET 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.]| 
Sir,—If the word be taken in its original meaning, there can 
be no doubt that Carlyle was, as your correspondent suggests, 
a ‘great prophet,” but if any power, real or imaginary, of fore- 
telling the future be attached to it, I think it will be found that 
the vaticinations of his later life have, for the most part, for- 
tunately not been fulfilled. In September, 1870, he writes : 
‘** Germany, from of old, has been the peaceablest, most pious, 
and in the end most valiant and terriblest of nations. Germany 
ought to be President of Europe, and will again it seems, be tried 
with that office for another five centuries or so.” Three years 
later he thus expresses in the pages of his Journal the view he 
took of European politics: ‘* More and more dreary, barren, 
base, and ugly seem to me all the aspects of this poor diminish- 
ing quack world—fallen openly anarchic—doomed to a death 
which one can only wish to be speedy ” (!)—I am, Sir, &e., 
WALTER CRICK, 
Eastbourne. 





{Sir William Beach Thomas is now away on holiday.. His weekly 
contributions will recommence in our issue of September 3rd.—Ed, 
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Bergson and Mysticism 


Henri Bergson: ‘‘ Les- Deux Sources de la Morale et de la 
Religion.’? (Felix Alcan. Paris. 30 fr.) 


Some years ago Bergson affirmed that “ his philosophy led 
to the idea of a free and creative God.” And more recently : 
“T have taught for years that the soul is able to dominate 
the body: I am going to furnish its experimental proof.” 
By the creation of his last work Henri Bergson has doubly 
fulfilled his promise. 

Les Deux Sources de la Morale et de la Religion is 
undoubtedly the most impressive apology of Christian 
mysticism ever published by a writer foreign to Christianity 
by his origins. 

When, in 1889, Bergson’s first book appeared, Western 
thought, despite a few timid protestations, such as William 
James’ Pragmatism, was dominated by the narrowest 
materialist conceptions and by the most limited mechanism. 
It is difficult at this date to realize the veritable liberation 
which the ideas of Bergson brought with them, and the 
salutary reaction which followed, against the doctrines of 
Hume, James and Stuart Mill, of Auguste Comte and Taine, 
of Herbert Spencer and Thomas Huxley. It was really a 
new “method of thinking’ that Bergson revealed with his 
* intuition of duration.” 

Taking up again his favourite theses, Bergson shows that 
morals comprehend two distinct parts. In the one, the 
first, “ obligation represents the force which the elements 
of society exercise upon one another so as to maintain the 
form of the whole.” In the second, “* obligation is the force 
of an aspiration, or of an élan, or driving power, the same 
élan which has ended in the human race.” The first ethic 
is comparatively easy to formulate, but not the second. 
** Our intelligence, as also our language, have, in fact, to do 
with things ; they are less at ease when they have to represent 
transitions or progress.” . . . “The ethics of the 
Gospels is essentially that of the open soul. It has been 
said that it is on the brink of paradox. But the paradox 
vanishes, the contradiction disappears if the intention of 
those maxims is considered, which is to induce a state of 
mind.” Compare the ethics of the Stoics with that of 
Christianity. ‘* There were almost the same words but they 
found no echo because they were not said with the same 
accent.” The Stoic, in other words, is only a philosopher. 
It is the mystic, the hero or the saint, not the philosopher, 
who carries men away. 

To this opposition between static and dynamic thought 
one could profitably compare the admirable parallel between 
logical and mystical expression which Jacques Maritain has 
recently drawn out ina study on St. John of the Cross, where, 
trying to resolve the apparent discord between the Angelic 
Doctor and the poet of the Obscure Night, he proved that their 
divergences appertain less to the meaning than to the 
intonation, the accent. So can be explained the failure of 
all purely intellectualistic ethics, that is to say, of the 
philosophers of duty. A pure idea could only influence our 
will effectively if it could be alone. 

That reason is the distinctive mark of man no one can 
deny, but it must still be explained how it makes itself 
obeyed. “It is that behind it there are men who have 
made humanity divine. It is they who draw us to an ideal 
society.” Far from despising intelligence, Bergson wishes to 
establish a distinction between perfect, dynamic intelligence and 
the merely dialectic faculty, static and fixed on the plane of 
language in the system of Aristotelian concepts. To him the 
essential marks of the first are the “taste for action, the faculty 
of adapting and re-adapting oneself to circumstances, firmness 
wedded to suppleness, a practical discernment of possible and 
impossible, the spirit of simplicity which triumphs over 
complications, in a word, a superior common sense.” That 
“intellectual robustness” is found, among the mystics, 
“ real, complete, acting,” and particularly among the “ great 
Christian mystics,” founders of monasteries and creators of 
orders: ‘* Saint Paul, Saint Teresa, Saint Catherine of 
Siena, Saint Francis, Joan of Arc and so many others.” 

Not that one must ignore the gnostics of pagan antiquity ; 
but if a few—such as Plotinus, the inheritor of the oral 


tradition of Socrates—‘“ dimly foresaw the promised land, 
it was not given them to tread its soil.” Has even th 
India of Yoghis known a mysticism as rich and as perfey 
as that of Christendom? Bergson doubts it. If the You 
was, “ according to the times and the place, a popular fom 
of mystical contemplation,” the chief preoccupation of th 
Hindoo is to evade life ; and Brahminism believes that on 
is delivered only by renunciation and absorption jg 
the whole. 

On the supra-intellectual plane where the mystics unfoj 
themselves, “the soul by the calm exaltation of all jt 
faculties sees largely, and however weak she be, realigg 
powerfully. But, before all things, she sees simply, anj 
that simplicity which strikes one as much in word as jy 
deed, guides her through the complications which she seen, 
not even to perceive. An innate science, or rather a 
acquired innocence, suggests to her the most useful pm. 
cedure, the decisive act, the unanswerable word.” 

“In truth, for the great mystics it is a matter of radically 
transforming mankind by first giving the example. The 
aim would have been reached, only when there appeared , 
divine humanity.” And if the great mystics are such, it is 
because they have chosen to be imitators of the inimitabk 
Christ. For, at the origins of all Christian mysticism, ther 
is always Jesus Christ; and ‘‘ those who have gone so far 
as to deny the existence of Jesus cannot prevent the Sermon 
on the Mount from figuring in the Gospels with other divine 
words”; they cannot deprive that message and testimony 
of an author. 

Henri Bergson does not hesitate to see in Jesus the con- 
tinuator of the prophets of Israel, the sceal, the Paraclete, 
the fulfilment of a millennium, And though one may hesitate 
in giving the name of mystics to the ancient Nabis, “if 
there were too little intimacy between Israel and his God, 
if Jahve was still too severe a judge,” it is nevertheless 
true that it is from the Hebrew prophets that there came 
forth the mysticism which Bergson calls complete : that of 
Christian mystics. For although ‘“ other waves carried 
certain souls to a state of contemplation,” it is to pure con- 
templation that they arrived, and in order to cross the 
interval an élan, a driving force, was required which alone 
those prophets, anhungered after justice, could give to the 
Christian Saints: ‘‘ an acting mysticism capable of marching 
to the conquest of the world.” 

To-day, menaced by the economic and _ political uncer: 
tainties threatening its future, and by a mechanism which, 
far from freeing it, enslaves it, humanity ought to undertake 
“to simplify its existence with the same frenzy which it 
spent complicating it.” ‘* Let a mystical genius arise and 
he will carry with him a humanity whose body has grown 
enormously, whose soul will be transfigured by him. He 
will want to make of it a new species, or rather deliver it 
from the necessity of being a species.” 

Thus Bergson proclaims that in order to redeem itself 
humanity has to work at delivering itself from the clutches 
of practical interests which are brought in the train of 
exterior and material life. Far from introducing into us a 
foreign element, l’élan vital “* restores to us the sense of a 
universal communion and an intimate joy,” each of us 
belonging as much to society as to himself. Since mankind 
has “ conceived, proved, and practised the love of each for 
all, pure and universal charity, it is because, to the pressure 
of closed societies and groups there has been opposed the 
edifying influence of heroes who have said or done that 
which no one before them had expressed. What is simple 
to our understanding is not necessarily so to our will. 
There where logic tells us that a certain way is the shortest, 
experience steps in and tells us that in that direction there 
is no path at all. The truth is that one has to pass through 
heroism to arrive at love.” 

This work, one of the greatest and most wise among those 
conceived by philosophers, brings, perhaps, a message to the 
world which, if it were understood, might restore to us the 
meaning of the words of Jesus: ‘I have said it: you are 
Gods.” Grorces CATTAUI. 
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East and West 


The Future of East and West. By Sir Frederick Whyte. 


(Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 
Ts is a compact and timely statement, in a valuable series, 
of some of the forces that will shape our lives and those of 
our children, by a veteran observer who has made good use 
of the exceptional facilities he has enjoyed for watching 
political developments in India and the Far East. He 
was President of the Indian Legislative Assembly in 1920-5, 
and Political Adviser to the National Government of China 
from 1929 to 1932; he has already published two important 
works on cognate questions, and in this volume he approaches 
his subject with large-hearted tolerance anda well-stored mind. 


In contrasting Europe and Asia in general terms, Sir 
Frederick observes that the European has surpassed the 
Asiatic in his attempts to harness the forees of Nature, partly 

> because of his own spirit. partly because Nature in temperate 
Europe appears in less formidable guise. The 104th Psalm 
could not have been written in India or China, and the revolu- 
tionary “ Idea of Progress,” which J. B. Bury regarded as a 
distinctively European and probably Christian conception 
of the fifteenth century, had its roots in the Mediterranean 
Sir Frederick does not deal with economic or climatic 
factors, except incidentally—with, for example, the absence 
in Asiatic countries of great deposits of coal and iron ores at 
convenient points, and the fundamental handicap under 
which all humanity labours in tropical climates. 


In those parts of this book that deal with India there is 
paradox on every page, and to this extent the picture which 
Sir Frederick paints is a faithful one. Yet in paradox, and 
perhaps in paradox only, is Truth to be sought, and cvery 
greater teacher, from Plato to Jesus Christ was wont to 
express in this form the eternal verities. Here again, 
we miss in these pages any reference to vital issues such as 
the low productivity of much of the soil, and the high birth- 
rate of India and Japan and probably of China, involving a 
net increase of population of at least 1 per cent. per annum 
hand in hand with an almost static acreage under cultivation. 


The author in his maturity is as inclined to optimism as 
Sir Francis Younghusband. He is, at heart, no reformer ; 
he is content with growth, and is wisely disinclined to cavil 
at the institution of caste : 

“Why,” he writes, ‘‘ should not caste, which was originally an 


appropriate division of Indian society by occupation, be so trans- 
formed as to make it the foundation of a system of popular represen- 


; tation more appropriate to India than our fashion of territorial 


9? 


constituencies 


Thus does Sir Frederick Whyte draw the pen of oblivion 
through the schemes of Montagu, Lord Chelmsford, Lord 
Irwin, Sir John Simon and Lord Lothian, and the recent 
Communal ** Settlement.” If his views are to be taken literally 
the best ballot-box would be a large waste-paper basket. 
Yet this is clearly not what he means, for elsewhere he writes : 

“The more completely Indians are made responsible for their own 
political and social welfare, the surer and speedier will be the growth 
of their capacity ; but until they suffer and pay for their own 
mistakes there will be no real progress.” 


He is careful not to define what he means by progress, nor 
does he give any reasons, culled from the pages of historians, 
for this belief. Much depends on the little word ‘ own.” 

“It is not for us and you to build together an house 
unto the Lord our God. We ourselves alone will build.” 
Thus said the Jews to their alien neighbours (I Esdras V. 71), 
The words italicized are, in Erse ‘“‘ Sinn Fein.’ The text, 
and its application, have a moral for us all: if we have been 
unable to avoid separatism in Ireland, how shall we avoid 
it, on a vastly larger scale, in India. 

Yet the author has a good word for planning and thinks 
(p. 157) that 
“Geneva can plan for China, adapting if needful the Five Year Plan 
to Chinese conditions ; and if the present beginnings of co-operation 
between China and the League are not arrested by political dis- 
appointment with the achievement of the League in the Japanese 


dispute, we may look with a sober and restrained confidence to the 
future,” 


Here, indeed, is optimism ! 
A. T. Witson. 


Post Office Reform 


Post Office Reform : Its Importance and Practicability. By 

Viscount Wolmer, M.P. (Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 6s.) 
As counsel for the prosecution of the Post Office, Lord Wolmer 
has a strong case and puts it extremely well. He knows 
the system which he is attacking because he was Assistant 
Postmaster-General from 1924 to 1929 and had to provide 
these soft answers which rarely turn away the wrath of the 
Post Office’s victims. He substantiates his charges of malad- 
ministration and inefficiency by an abundance of examples 
which he obtained officially and which cannot be questioned. 
Every reader could supply others. ‘To illustrate the impar- 
tiality of the department in wrongdoing, we may mention 
that only the other day the Spectafor had oceasion to write 
to one of our many recent ex-Postmasters-General, and the 
letter was returned, marked * Not known.” 

Lord Wolmer prefaces his attack with an account of the 
reforms of Rowland Hill and makes one wonder more than 
ever how Hill contrived to force his way into the sacred 
bureaucracy and defeat the Treasury's opposition to his 
improvements. The reference to Rowland Hill is pertinent 
because the faulty system that he had to fight is now more 
strongly entrenched than ever. The Post Office with its 
vast organization is a mere appanage of the Treasury. It 
-annot spend a pound on an oflice requisite without Treasury 
approval. At the end of the financial year its whole surplus 
reverts to the Exchequer. Its buildings are erected at 
enormous cost by the Office of Works. Its printing and 
stationery are provided by the Stationery Office, whose 
charges probably far exceed the market rates. The unhappy 
department can have no initiative, no freedom, no incentive 
to economy. No one need be surprised, in the circumstances, 
that the telegraph has always been worked at a heavy loss, 
that the telephone is absurdly under-developed and _ridi- 
culously expensive, that the letter and parcels post is wholly 
unreliable, and, what is worst of all, that the staff is thoroughly 
disgruntled. Lord Wolmer is perhaps a little hard on the 
Treasury. He forgets, perhaps, that, while the ablest 
eandidates for the Civil Service seek Treasury posts, no 
prudent young man will go to St. Martin’s-le-Grand if he 
‘an help it. But for this ** superiority complex,” the Treasury 
would surely not have been permitted to carry its inter- 
ference in the minute details of Post Office business to such 
lengths as Lord Wolmer describes. 

The remedy that Lord Wolmer proposes is drastic. He 
would turn the mail, telegraph and telephone business of the 
Post Office into a public utility company of a special kind, 
with State capital and, if necessary, private debenture stock, 
and leave the Treasury to manage the Savings Bank and the 
money order business, together with the multifarious duties of 
distributing pensions and allowances which the Post Office 
performs on behalf of the State. We have public utility com- 
panies dealing with broadcasting, electric supply and the Port 
of London, and they undoubtedly work well. Lord Wolmer 
may fairly cite them as precedents. He warns us that if the 
Post Office were required to pay the Exchequer £10,000,000 
a year, as it does now, penny postage will not return in our 
lifetime. Yet there need be little doubt that the postal, tele. 
graph and telephone services, if managed on ordinary commer- 
cial lines, could be made much more popular and efficient than 
they are now. The waste that now goes on secms to be colossal, 
because it is to no one’s interest not to be wasteful, and new 
ideas are quite definitely discouraged, as Lord Wolmer shows 
by some deplorable examples of the official snubbing of zealous 
subordinates. The public and the staff would unquestionably 
gain by the change which he proposes. But only a novice in 
politics can suppose that it will come about. To effect it, we 
should need a masterful Prime Minister who was really inter- 
ested in the subject, a Cabinet that was really bent upon 
economy in the public service, and a large party in the House 
of Commons who were determined to have a better Post Office, 
The triple combination has yet to appear. E. G. H. 
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The Mood of America 


In America To-day. By Mary Agnes Hamilton. (Hamish Hamil- 
ton. 3s. 6d.) , 
America: World Leader or World Led? By Ernest Minor 

Patterson. (Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d.) 

Mrs. AGNES HamitrTon is an able and experienced journalist 
and she has succeeded in making a readable book out of one 
more of those innumerable “ impressions of America ” which 
returning European lecturers are accustomed to give us. This 
is partly, no doubt, because she has been wise enough to limit 
her subject strictly. ‘“ Not America,” she writes, “ but the 
mood of America in the spring of 1932 is the circumscribed 
object of description.” And it is noticeable that Mrs. Hamilton 
is at her best when she sticks closely to the limits which she 
here lays down for herself. For example, she is definitely mis- 
leading in her impression of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties : 

** On each visit in the last six years, I have made a serious and 
conscientious effort to discover what issue of principle divides the 
Republican from the Democrat. That effort is now at an end. I 
give it up. No one can tell me. Big business and the bankers to-day 
are said, by Democrats, to be mostly Republican ; but Republicans 
point out that half the field of possible Democratic candidates is 
drawn from the ranks of banking and big business. Democrats 
assert, of themselves, that they stand for equality of opportunity ; 
so do Republicans, at Election times. Anyhow, is not equality of 
opportunity an American institution ? Neither on centralization, 
the tariff, the control of trusts, labour legislation, prohibition, 
foreign policy, nor power, does any clear or logical line of division 
exist between the parties. The Republicans are, and have been, 
with the brief Wilsonian interval, for generations, the ‘ins’: the 
Democrats the ‘ outs.’ That is all there is to it.” 

This passage strikes us, to be frank, as a mere repetition of 
eatch phrases ; it shows little effort at independent study of 
the American scene. The differences between the Republican 
and Democratic Party are real and important. This is not to 
say that the one party is better than the other. But each 
party is based on different interests and has a profoundly 
different historical tradition. The Democratic Party is to-day 
pretty definitely the Liberal Party of America. It is a coalition 
between two forces—the lower middle class of the North and 
the ruined white class of the South. The Republican Party is 
the party of the upper, dominant middle class all over the 

Inion. In the Southern States, however, at any rate until 
very recently, this class has never taken root. Surely Mrs. 
Hamilton sees no difference between these two great parties 
simply because she looks at their paper programmes, which, 
goodness knows, are meaningless enough, as are those of all 
parties all over the world, instead of looking at the real 
interests which these two parties represent. 

Mrs. Hamilton is at her best when she writes about the in- 
tangible factors. Thus, her chapter entitled ‘No One is 
Shocked,” besides being a really vivid bit of writing, gives an 
accurate impression of the worst side of American life. Her 
passage, for example, on the effect of the Lindbergh baby 
case is an acute piece of social criticism : 

a No single case, however, old or new, has created such a nation- 
wide stir or such far-reaching disquiet, almost despair, as the 
Lindbergh affair. None has spread so wide and deep and devastating 
a sense of helplessness. None has shown up so painfully the power- 
lessness of the institutions in which the nation believes. That 
the police has been shown to be bungling, ineffective, and probably 
corrupt, conveys no shock. But Youth, Wealth and the Press 
have alike failed, and that is formidable. Colonel Lindbergh was, 
in 1932, still a hero to millions. He incarnated, as no other, young 
American manhood. He was believed to be somehow invincible 
and immune. Anne Morrow, whom he married rather more than 
three years ago, was the daughter not only of an eminent but of an 
immensely wealthy man, with enough money to buy off an army of 
gangsters. The entire organization of a Press that, at other times, 
claims it can do anything, was at once thrown into the search 
for the missing baby. All have proved alike useless. Doubt therefore 
invades the central fastnesses of the mind of the reader of the 
Saturday Evening Post and of the tabloids. All his Gods have 
fallen in one resounding smash.” 

Mrs. Hamilton brings out very well the point that the 
American public has far more reverence for, and belief in, 
private wealth, prestige and power, than in any strong hand 
which the Government may possess. This is no doubt partly 
because public authority is, in America, widely diffused. 
There is no such thing as “‘ the Government.” There are the 
City Government, the State Government and Federal Govern- 
ment: they are all endowed with important powers and 
functions ; they none of them exercise them effectively or 
completely. 


<_< 


In her final chapter Mrs. Hamilton expresses the View thy 
the dominant cause for the depression of American Spirits j 
to-day not so much the material losses which all classes hay, 
suffered, as the shock which has been imparted to the Ameticy 
sense of self-confidence. Economic success was so uniy 
a criterion of social value that now that all alike are faced 
by economic loss the American public finds a difficulty in & 
termining any values at all. 

America : World Leader or World Led? is a volume iny 
series entitled ‘* World Problems of To-day.” The series seeny 
to have been well planned and the present volume has beg 
written by a well-informed American professor, who is th 
President of the American Academy of Political and Socyj 
Science. It is full of facts and information which any English, 
man who wishes to study America, and who has not previoy 
knowledge of the subject, should find useful. 


The English Table 


Good Things in England. A Book of Real English Cooker, 
By Florence White. (Cape. 6s.) 

** ENGLAND,” says Miss Florence White, ‘‘ does not know he 

wealth.” This, to our shame, cannot be denied, whether 

the riches ignored be material or cultural; or the heritay 

in which both values are combined that she calls “ Fok 

Cookery.” She reveals that ortolans still haunt Portland § 
Bill (where no right of bird sanctuary exists !); she name § 
the English streams in which are found the crayfish 
eagerly demand as écrevisses abroad and never dream of 
inquiring for at home; she reminds us that the prodigal 
Severn offers the succulent lamprey, the -sapid shad (Mp, 
George Moore will be grateful for Mary Eaton’s dressing 
of a fish he, like myself, fondly imagined could only be enjoyed 
on the Loire), and sometimes royal sturgeon; she tells us 
the southern counties in which Large Whites may perfume 
their bacon by grubbing up truffles. The only things to 
hearten us she does not tell are where to seek the four a 
five delicious kinds of edible fungi that cannot be total 
strangers to Britain, and how to cook them @ [anglais 
Thistles from the nearest bank give us cardoons for the 
asking : a supremely delicate vegetable when cooked with 
veal marrow. Lampreys have not ceased to be potted in 
Worcester, or char by the banks of Windermere. And ther 
there is, or was, that secret ** sport” among English cheeses, 
** Slipeoat ” Stilton, a deserter from the blues. It would 
pay handsomely to reproduce ‘ Slipeoat ” scientifically, fir 
England cannot boast a single cheese that bursts its rin 


in creamy ripeness like the Reblochons, Maroilles, and Saint f 


Nectaire of France. We have the finest eels in the world, 
and throw them to the Dutch. Miss White comments 
them, not to over-squeamish gourmets, but to the poor maniaes 
who collect A and D vitamins for their viscera instead od 
cigarette cards for their children. 

Forbearance was strained to the utmost when I came 
upon haggis, with other purely Scottish specialities, included 
among the “ good things” that are England’s, and _ failed 


to discover any mention of Miss Florence MeNeill’s nov 


famous “* Scots Kitchen ” (which incidentally owes far mor 
to the Vikings than the Valois) in Miss Florence White’ 
bibliography of “ authorities.” English mutton pies may le 
no more (“Dreams of a fleecy flock, Pent in a wheaten 
cell”) but Mackie’s sell very good Edinburgh ones 
their Marble Arch branch. In the chapter on “ Englisl 


Breakfasts”? I read that ‘* we have learnt from Americas} 


to preface all our meals except tea with grape-fruit.” With 
all due deference to Miss White, some of us, at least, have 
too much respect for the traditions she champions and out 
own palates to do anything of the sort. 

By simplifying or modernizing many original local 
“receipts °—I wish she had preserved this spelling, which 
is far more English, and much easier to pronounce, that 
the genteely Victorian ‘* recipes *—Miss White makes them 
available for quite modest housekeeping budgets without 
any real prejudice to their intrinsic excellence. She shows 
us that traditional English cooking enables us to live, and 
to live superlatively well, on what England produces ; and 
that when competently interpreted it can be surprisingly 
economical, because, though it rings the changes on al 
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view thas 


: unrivalled diversity of idiom, these idioms are derived from 
SPItits j 


a very limited vocabulary of ingredients. 


Seg havy Phere is always something rather disconcerting about 
Ameticy reading through lists of receipts. In the present case this 
UNI Very reflex action was caused by the number in which cinnamon, 
Te face cloves, nutmeg, or allspice is included. Now it is not simply 


yng that I, personally, happen to detest these oriental flavourings. 
Abundant evidence exists that modern palates have outgrown 
the taste for them where they do not actively resent their 
yse. Surely the time has come to eliminate spices (I do 


not mean condiments) altogether, if only because they are 


ime in, 
ies Seeny 
has beg 


1S ty at variance With the fundamental principle of English cookery : 
d Soci to everything its native savour and no other. It may be 
English right and proper that bicarbonate of soda should frequently 
Previow be called in aid on “* the modern side,” but this hardly softens 
the shock of finding the classical Simnel Cake to contain salts 
of ammonia. Perhaps it is a restorative in an olefactory 
as well as a nutritive sense. 
A lifetime of selfless devotion in a great cause, long practical 
Cookery, training, and enthusiastic research have gone to the making 
of this book. Had Miss White been a Frenchwoman, writing 
now her of French cuisine, it would be a predestined best-seller. If 
whethef it does not prove so in her native land England will proclaim 
heritag apostasy to the sterling virtues of English fare. The price 
Poy BE (for 858 receipts) is only 6s. ‘ 
ortlang P. Morton SAND, 
> Names . . 
tah we The Wild Bird’s Nest 
ie The Wild Bird’s Nest: Poems from the Irish. By Frank 
O'Connor. With an Essay on the Character in Irish Literature 
id (MF = by #. (Cuala Press, Dublin. 10s. 6d.) 
a Ar the conclusion of “The Portrait of the Artist” we find 
tells us Stephen Daedalus writing in his diary before going into exile : 
were ; “I go to forge, in the smithy of my soul, the uncreated con 
ings science of my race.” It is not surprising to find a man who 
four ns had been brought up in the defeated atmosphere of the Ireland 
after Parnell so bitter about the lack of conscience in his 
: tote | people, or that he should have found no help in the Anglo 
— Irish literature of his day. ‘The generation of the Rebellion 
.. p is equally interested in the racial conscience but it has not 
a wil » always gone into exile in its search. Like Mr. Frank O’Connor 
tted in several have gone again to re-examine the material of the older 
id. then Ireland to seek there for racial characteristics that will ring 
heests true to their own experience of Irish life. ‘They thus continue 
woul | to be moved by the same literature that moved Yeats and % 
ly, for | and Synge fifty years ago. But they are moved in an entirely 
ts Tin different way. 
Saint} Here is a handful of translations from Irish poetry of the 
world F tenth to the eighteenth century and nothing could be more 
imends remote from the attraction of “‘The Wanderings of Oisin,” 
anlass & Here is no charm of mellifluous names or delicate mythology ; 
ead olf indeed Mr. O’Connor in translating the Sleep-song of Grania 
for Dairmuid, boldly throws out the sweet-sounding names. 
cam® This poet of the latest generation has been drawn by the 
cluded F humanity of his forbears. Thus, the verses he calls A Learned 
failed F Mistress ; 
Snowe “Tell him the tale is a lie! 
* more I love him as much as my life, 
vhite’ So why be jealous of me? 
I love him and loathe his wife. 
lay be If he kill me through jealousy now 
reaten His wife will perish of spite, 
es at He will die of grief for his wife, 
nglish So three shall die in a night. 
Ticans All blessings from heaven to earth 
With On the head of the woman I hate, 
And the man I love as my life, 
have Sudden death be his fate!” 
d ou He translates the poems of passion, patriotic melancholy at 
defeat, poems of vigorous human strength, and translates in a 
local style that is compact, elliptical, local (as when he speaks of the 
which f perished earth, when he means the frost-cold earth), simple but 
than F literary in the best sense, imaginative without being high- 
them § falutin’. He has little regard for romantic rhythms and his 
thout# music, if one can without confusion talk of his music, is the 
shows F irregular music of the mind, as : 
, and “They lit three candles that blazed in the mist like stars 


and On a high-hill-top in Conello and hurried on, 
singly But I followed through Thomond the track of the hooded queens 
‘ a And asked them the cause of the zeal of their office at dawn.” 





In translating he has kept remarkably close to the originals, 
though—discretion being the better part of valour with an old 
language—he has frequently preferred the essential meaning 
to the literal one and not even hesitated to skip verses the 
scholars have boggled with. This small edition is probably 
exhausted even as I write. It is a Cuala Press booklet, has a 
foreword by Ai, is the first book in verse from Mr. O’Connor, 
and the originals, I apologize for mentioning them last, are 
lovely and passionate and vital. The book is aptly named; 
the poet has climbed a high, high tree and robbed a wild bird’s 
nest. But is it not a commentary on modern book-reading 
that we have got two prose books from this poet, and new 
a small booklet of translations, and not yet seen a volume of 


his own verse ? SEAN O’FAOLAIN, 


The Great Church Towets 
of England 


The Great Church Towers of England. By Frank J. Allen, 
M.A., M.D.(Cantab.). (Cambridge University Press. 45s.) 
Gornic architecture is unfashionable now. It is as un- 
fashionable as so-called ‘“‘ modern” architecture is with most 
people unpopular. Yet he who looks at the photographs in 
Dr. Allen’s book The Great Church Towers of England, will 
realize that great architecture has a constant quality which 
overrides all considerations of “ period.” The great towers in 
Devon and Somerset, notably those late Perpendicular struc- 
tures at Totnes and Ashburton, show that it is not a 
far cry from their long vertical lines and deep, soaring 
shadows to the contemporary skyscrapers of America and 
town halls of Germany. The elaborate and airy stonework of 
a tower like that of Evercreech, Somerset, or of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Taunton, with their frilled interstices for the admission 
of light and emission of sound have much in common with the 
steel and glass architecture of to-day which started with that 
first ‘“‘ modern” building, the Crystal Palace. Nor are the 
Renaissance and the English Perpendicular so out of harmony, 
It has been said, erroneously, that Wren was out of sympathy 
with Gothic architecture. Such a remark must have been 
made by a blind man. ‘The towers of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
St. Mary Aldermary, St. Andrew’s Holborn, St. Andrew’s- 
by-the-Wardrobe, and Willen, Bucks, to name only a few of 
Wren’s towered churches, differ in no more than detail from 
the fine towers of the Perpendicular parish churches. They 
have the same proportions and the same majesty. Perhaps the 
excuse for such a statement lies in the fact that Perpendicular 
architecture is not Gothic. As Ruskin and as Pugin under- 

stood it, it certainly is not. As Barry did, it is. 

For the architect, the beauty of Dr. Allen’s book lies in the 
illustrations which are numerous and, though taken from 
conventional angles, adequate, though one regrets that the 
author does not go beyond the sixteenth century. For the 
antiquarian, the appeal will be in the arrangement of the 
book. And it is with this that Dr. Allen is chiefly concerned. 
He has divided up the towers of each county into groups, 
traced the work of local masons in certain districts and shown 
how by the disposal of the windows and the details of battle- 
ments and stair turrets dates and builders may be discovered. 
He has shown how the church towers of England are more 
or less confined to three areas—the largest being East 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, which is joined to Somerset, Devon 
and Cornwall by a band across the Midlands. The second 
comprises Norfolk, Suffolk and Essex, the third Wiltshire, 
the counties bordering the Thames as far as Tenterden and 
Canterbury in Kent and Prittlewell in Essex. 

Particularly interesting is the tower of Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset. It was originally designed to receive a spire but 
for reasons unknown this spire was built only to the height of 
eight feet and then was covered with a pyramidal leaded 
roof. This was doubtless the incentive to build the wonderful 
spireless towers of Somerset. 

A book like this eannot fail to appeal to anyone who usés 
his eyes. The towers of England, those strange and isolated 
feats of mediaeval engineering, are so common a feature of 
the landscape, that they are too often taken for granted. 

Joun BETJEMAN, 
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Song and Its Fountains 


The English Poetic Mind. By Charles Williams. (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE have been two remarkable books this year upon the 
genesis of poetry—one by “ 4,” the second the work under 
notice. Both are far removed from the common. They owe 
as much to insight as to scholarship, though in Mr. Williams 
the latter is to be found in abundance. In a memorable 
phrase W. B. Yeats has defined that crisis which comes to all 
men of genius when they are brought to grapple with “ the 
greatest obstacle they may confront without despair,” ‘ the 
most difficult of all tasks not impossible.” 

In The English Poetic Mind Mr. Williams makes a detailed 
study of this climacteric as he sees it in the work of Shakespeare 
and Milton and Wordsworth, drawing parallels from other 
poets. Wordsworth affords the most direct material for such 
analysis. For him the crisis came when the French Revolution 
entered upon its more violent phases. There fell upon him “ a 
conflict of sensations without name.” He was possessed with 

‘* a sense 

Death-like of treacherous desertion, felt 

In the last place of refuge—my own soul.” 
He is aware of that retreat which is the most difficult advance 
of all. And in reality it breaks him, filling his work with 
images of magnificent loneliness and despair. Troilus and 
Cressida is for Mr. Williams the crucial play of Shakespeare. 
Not the greatest, but the one in which he came to the parting 
of the ways. After it his face was set to the great tragedies’ 
The thesis is arresting, and though one suspects a little special 
pleading, it is presented in an illuminating way. Milton is 
faced with the ordeal after he has finished his superb creation 
of Satan. He turns to the impersonation of God, and is at once 
less successful. Was he indeed, as Blake suggested, being an 
artist, ‘of the Devil's party without knowing it” ? At any 
rate for him the resolution was not to come in Paradise Re- 
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gained, where there is a distinct falling-off in power, but jy 
the chorus-endings of Samson Agonistes. 

Not the least vital virtue of this book is that while it j 
ostensibly an analysis of the poetic mind, Mr. Williams Never 
forgets that his real concern is pure poetry. Human experienc. 
passion, intellectual or sensuous, these are the postulates, th, 
means to the.crisis. But the end (where there is an end, asi, 
the case of genius) is achievement. This book is a commentary 
upon the results, not the processes. 

R. N. D. Wusoy, 


England and Abroad 


Venice. By Arnold Lunn. (Harrap. 5s.) 

Sicily. By Gabricl Faure. (The Medici Society. 7s. 6d.) 

A Ceylon Commentary. By P. R. Smythe. (Williams qj 
Norgate. 6s.) 

In Search of Wales. By H.V. Morton. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 


The Map of England. ‘By Col. Sir Charles Close. (Davies, 
THERE is a class of travel book “ something more than, 
guide ” which, with photographs and potted sketches, acts as, 
kind of tempting carrot to the tourist’s nose. It is the sort of 
book which frees some from the false shame of carrying thei 


Muirhead or Baedeker, and at the same time relieves they f 


from the responsibility of reading standard books on th 
country. 
Venice, and so absolves us from reading The Stones of Veniv, 
Very rarely has Mr. Lunn the courage of his own impressions o¢ 
opinions. M. Faure’s book is really a selection of good pictur. 
postcard illustrations of the charms of Sicily eked out by, 
chatty letterpress. 
rises to the heights of archness. 
with honeymoon couples. 

A Ceylon Commentary is more in the nature of a political 
guide-book, and it is quite a little holiday in itself, 


his reminiscences. 
for British administration in Ceylon and India. He attack 
the exclusiveness of the English attitude which assumes that 


“the meanest white man, the private soldier, or the engin} 


driver, ranks above any native; he becomes a gentleman 
when he steps ashore.” Mr. Smythe writes with a freshnes 


of attitude and an animus that will make his book unpopula 
with the old guard, but what he writes is from his omf 


experience and proves interesting where it can be read with 
tolerance. 


Mr. Morton, who has already “ discovered’ England, ; 
Ireland and Scotland, with the spring in his blood and af 
steering-wheel in his hands, left London for a ‘ mystery > 
Mr. Morton has a way with hin 
Schoolmasters hailed him as a great musician and an audienc 
for their pupils’.voices; Mr. Lloyd George came at a conf 


ramble” into Wales. 


venient moment along a country lane ; the slopes of Snowdon 


provided a note of comedy ; Bangor had the Eisteddfod ani > 
every ancient castle its mite of history. Mr. Morton discussed F 
Handel and dogs in a coal mine and listened above ground ti F 


miners singing “like angels in blue serge... . His 


hearty mood persists throughout and he leaves an impressioi — 
that a desert island would provide him with _ historical F 


anecdotes. 

Sir Charles Close tells about the old maps of England, 
when they were made and where they are to be seen, but most 
of his book is occupied with an account of the Ordnance Survey 
from 1747 to the present day. The first systematic mapping 
of Great Britain was done under the direction of William Roy, 


who began work in Scotland and later was placed in charge of & 


measuring a base for purposes of triangulation. The ‘ Great 
Triangulation ” with its chief stations on Norwich Cathedral 
and York Minster took seventy years to complete, and a one- 


inch map was the result. Later the country was surveyed oF 


the scale of six inches to one mile and also on the scale of 
twenty-five inches to one mile. 


since the War and called the “* Popular Edition ” are those ip 
general use at present, but in 1931 the first sheet of a revised 
“ Relief Edition ” was issued. This will not be completed for 
some years. Sir Charles Close gives instructions for the correct 
reading of a map, and he has some interesting things to say 
on English place names. The book is packed with facts andis 
pleasantly written, 


EVELYN VIGORS. 


Thus Mr. Lunn quotes liberally from Ruskin » & 


The more romantic the scene the more he} 
He would people the islani > 


MF 
Smythe joined the Ceylon Civil Service and left it after only 
twenty months, and he has let no official reticence hampe 

He has many a hard word to sf 


The one-inch sheets issued § 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


103. 6d.) 


By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 
(Grant and 


ortress. 
The F By Oswald Dallas. 


The Romance of a Renegade. 

Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
Blackcock’s Feather. 
Tur three novels to be considered this week are all romantic, 
but only one fills out the term. The others siip comfortably 
into their appropriate pockets in the cloak which Mr. Walpole 
has drawn about him, with a gesture which obliges us to 
consider afresh what is the essence of the romantic artist’s 
approach to his material. For romance is clearly a matter 
of approach, not of material. The romantic artist does not 
escape from life, nor see it through rose-coloured spectacles : 
the selection of Highland-historical or sword-and-buckler 
themes, when it occurs, is due to something deeper than 
a belief that such periods are romantic, whereas the present 
js not. The romantie writer is always trying to render life 
in single pictures. He seeks to convey a character by a 
gesture. He looks, in a landscape, for the rock or tree that is 
the emotional key to it: in a lifetime, for the day or scene 
that has epitomized the whole. Like the poet, he deals in 
symbols, but in symbols of the most concrete kind. If he is a 
playwright, like Synge, he so consummates in a single brief 
action an entire character or group of characters, that it 
does not matter what they have done before or what they will 
do afterwards. The one can only lead up to, the other repeat 
or decline from, what we have just witnessed. If, like Hardy, 
his genius is a genius of place, he will present to us characters 
Jarger than human, in whose veins flow not only blood but 
the rivers of their native country. If he be a poet like Mr. A. E. 
Housman, he will distil into a single stanza the essence of 
life and place, with such power over symbols that ancient 
Greece and modern England partake of one another. No 
matter what his subject, the romantic artist builds his whole 
out of an aggregation of single incidents. 

The point comes sharply home if we compare one of Mr. 
Walpole’s Herries novels with a novel similar in general 
theme, Miss Bentley’s Inheritance. Mr. Walpole concentrates 
on each incident, anxious to squeeze from it every drop of 
significance it can yield. Miss Bentley deliberately tones 
down her incidents to suit the level she has set herself to 
maintain. 

The third volume of the Herries chronicle runs to over 

800 pages. It has taken me a week to read, and, while it 
appears to me to have many faults, I may say at once that 
I have spent no happier and more stimulating week for a 
very long time. The Fortress will stand a long bombardment. 
Let us, therefore, pay Mr. Walpole the compliment of approach- 
ing it in the light of its high originals, and judging it as 
severely as we may. 
’ The first two hundred pages find him out of form. The 
descriptions have not his customary sharpness and accuracy. 
There is nothing to match the opening of Rogue Herries, 
or the hanging of the boy in the street. The race through the 
town, though its colour and general background of excitement 
is well conveyed, lacks the biting touches needed to make it 
memorable. Indeed, often throughout the book he seems 
to hesitate between two ways of treating a scene, and so let 
some of its quality slip. Thus, the Sayers-Heenan fight, though 
the preliminaries are excellently done, will not stand beside 
Conan Doyle’s in The Croaley Master, or the Sheepstor fight 
in The Virgin in Judgment. Mr. Walpole will not at first trust 
to his imagination. He keeps reinforcing it with little historical 
documentations and cross references, which disturb the 
atmosphere. Again, the book suffers from being one of a 
series, in that one cannot remember from its predecessors 
who all the subsidiary characters are, and some of them pop 
in and out of its pages ready made, instead of coming to life 
before our eyes. 

But, when these shells have been fired, and the smoke clears, 
the great fabric of the book stands unshaken. We see, not 
what it lacks, but what it has. It has sweep, width, vision, 
and a sense of the mystery of human life. It is alive with 
the influence of place on character. It has, in Judith, in 
Walter and his son Uhland, in Elizabeth, Adam, and Margaret, 
a nucleus of characters that would carry a book of twice its 


By Maurice Walsh. (Chambers. 7s. 64.) 


size; and it enables one reader at least to see, for the first 
time, the magnitude of Mr. Walpole’s real theme, which is 
nothing less than the emergence of the human spirit and its 
conquest over fear. The book has moreover an astonishing _ 
sense of period, expressed in a hundred little unconscious ways 
that make Mr. Walpole’s occasional deliberate documentations 
look silly. It is a stimulating, heart-warming, moving book : 
sometimes irritating, occasionally blundering, and missing 
its temporary mark, but always impressive ; charged with a 
gentler, kindlier vitality than its predecessors : and with its 
chief characters, Judith, Walter and Uhland, Mr. Walpole 
cannot make a mistake. 

The outline of the story is soon told. The Fortress is the 
huge house Walter builds to overlook and molest Judith and 
Jennifer. Jennifer dies. Judith’s son Adam breaks away from 
home, comes to London, becomes a Chartist, and marries 
Margaret, daughter of the Chartist leader. Elizabeth, 
Walter’s daughter, runs away from the Fortress, takes service 
as a governess in London, is rescued and married by John. 
Walter takes this ill, and Uhland, his crippled son, seeks 
vengeance, which he subsequently executes. Judith makes 
peace with Walter. He falls ill: Elizabeth returns, puts out 
his mistress, and cares for him. Finally, he presents Judith 
with a tribute from the family on her hundredth birthday. 

Here is a passage from the account of the great fight : 

“And it was now that the great crowd became part of the 
fight. Wives, mistresses, children were forgotten. All the trades 
and all the labours, the small shop, the wide curve of the field 
as the horses ploughed it, the window at the Club, with the last 
private scandal, the hiss of the white wave at the boat’s keel as 
it swept from the shore, the call on the bare windy ‘ top’ as the 
sheepdog ran to his master’s bidding, the gossip under lamplight 
at the village wall, the last climb into the dark wood before the 
lovers found their Jonged-for security, all aches and pains and 
ills, triumph and failure, all bitterness and jealousy, all were lost 
and forgotten as though they had never been, Every man was 
drawn into that Ring and fought for a victory that seemed just 
then to be a whole life’s aim.” 

And here is another, in a different vein: 


“Tt is the quality of this country that with a structure of rock, 
naked fell and dark grim water, it has the power of breaking into 
an opulence of light and colour. So the Lake that could be cold 
as driving snow, harsh like shadowed steel, fierce with white foam 
as a bird’s feathers are blown angrily by storm, now was streaked 
and veined with shadows of the grape that trembled, as though a 
hand gently stroked its surface. This trembling was not cold 
nor wind-swept, but burned with the sun-filled mist. Above 
these purple shadows the hillsides were orange clouds, orange in 
their brighter spaces, but like smouldering, glowing embers where 
vapour enshrouded them. An isolated field, a blazing tree, a 
strip of bracken against the dark plum-coloured islands, shone out 
like the gilt of missals, damascened, exotic, flaming to the eye 
where all else was mystery, but the mist above the gold was as 
dim as the white ash of burnt wood.” 


If we are to measure a book by its vitality, and the stimulus 
it gives to our imagination, then there is no doubt about the 
stature of The Fortress. 

Mr. Oswald Dallas tells the tale of a young Scotsman, 
David MacCleish, who deserted, from the 2nd Dragoons, and 
after various adventures was enrolled in the bodyguard of the 
Empress Joséphine. Of the rest, it is enough to say that, in 
shame of his supposed origins, he ran away from the lovely 
(and loving) Mademoiselle de Ligniére, found himself a 
Scottish peer, and returned to tell her so: to which she 
suitably replied that she preferred David MacCleish. It is a 
thoroughly pleasant, full, and lively yarn, free from tushery, 
and readable from the first word to the last. 

Having taken the key from above the door, Mr. Walsh finds 
that it fits sixteenth-century Ireland as well as anywhere. His 
style of romance goes well with rapiers, fine fellows, and bold 
ventures in the wilds : 

‘**T leaned against the parapet wall by the side door and gathered 
wits together. They needed gathering. A moment ago my 
hands felt my lady’s heart beat, and now I was out in the cold 
and unfriendly night. Unfriendly? No. A _ fine night for a 
venture like mine, dark but not dead black, with faint stars in the 


rents of a sky ragged before a north wind ; a bleak, windy, October 
night, with, now and then, a cold spit of rain in the wind’s mouth.” 


Blackcock’s Feather is good of its kind, but Mr, Walsh hag 


_promised better. 
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Current Literature 


MONEY 
By Lord Desborough, K.G. 


One small book on money is much like another. There is the 
same superficial comprehensiveness, the same timidity (varied 
occasionally by wild excess) in positive suggestion, the same 
absence of historical background. Lord Desborough’s Money 
(Williams Lea, 6d.) is a merciful exception. It makes few 
points but it makes them thoroughly. Its remedies are 
courageous without being far-fetched, and it is attractively 
and forcibly illustrated. The quotations range indeed from 
John Locke and Ricardo to the late Lord Balfour, and from 
the Bible and Aristotle to the League of Nations Gold Delega- 
tion. Lord Desborough explains that money is a measure of 
value, but differs from other measures, yards, gallons, &c., in 
being in no way stable. Its origin is shown to rest on law, and 
its value not on any intrinsic quality but on quantity and 
limitation. For many centuries the world has hankered after 
what is theoretically unnecessary, a metallic basis, and the 
prosperity of all has accordingly come to depend on adequate 
supplies of the precious metals. Silver and gold were equal 
oc in the work until the nineteenth century, when 

ingland in 1816 closed its mints to silver, and when Germany 
began in 1873 the secession of the rest of the world. The 
present crisis is due to a shortage of metallic reserves and was 
foreseen by bimetallists in the eighties, though the fulfilment 
of their prophecies was postponed by the gold discoveries on 
the Rand. To avert collapse, silver should be restored at 
some legal ratio to gold, possibly twenty to one. Some of 
this, under summary, will have a familiar ring, nor will all of 
us accept the bimetallistic solution. But it will be healthy 
for economists, accustomed to shake hands over professional 
ambiguities, to be forced to take sides by Lord Desborough’s 
uncompromising lucidity. The general public will be 
unreservedly grateful to one whom they have hitherto known 
best as a distinguished public servant and a magnificent 
athlete. They will hope that these ideas, the fruit of many 
years study and reflection, will be elaborated in a larger work. 


ST. AUGUSTINE 
By Karl Adam 

Modern German Catholicism has a quality of its own- 
There is a breadth and sobriety in its best writers, an absence 
of sentimentalism, a firm hold on reality, which specially 
commend them to the English mind. Professor Karl Adam’s 
chief works are already well known here, and appreciated 
by many readers who are not of the Roman obedience. His 
brilliant essay on St. Augustine, the Odyssey of His Soul (Sheed 
and Ward, 2s. 6d.) will delight all admirers of the Saint ; 
for it gives one of the best and most convincing accounts of the 
development of a spirit who has had a determining influence 
on Christian thought. Professor Adam is well acquainted 
with modern psychology. He turns its methods to good 
purpose in exhibiting the process by which Augustine’s 
childish impressions of religion, received from his mother, 
St. Monica, grew in the hiddenness and finally won the 
victory over all adverse influences ; transforming the restless 
and unruly African scholar into a Father of the Christian 
Church. He shows, too, how the particular path which 
Augustine trod to freedom and full life conditioned the special 
gifts which he made to the Mind of the Church. By “ salting 
with Christ’s salt’ the philosophy of the Neo-platonists he 
gave Christian mysticism a philosophic framework. By his 
doctrine of the essential nature of the Church, as a living and 
supernatural organism, the City of God, he established Christi- 
anity as above all a corporate experience, a social and spiritual 
life. If, says Professor Adam in conclusion, we are to achieve 
that profound “ renewal from the ultimate source of our being ”’ 
of which all branches of Christendom now stand in’ need, it 
can only be through a revival of Augustinian religion, with 
its strong corporate sense, and its deep consciousness of 
dependence on supra-sensible sources of power. 


TRIBAL STUDIES IN NORTHERN NIGERIA 
By C. K. Meek 


Tribal Studies in Northern Nigeria, by C. K. Meek (Kegan 
Paul, 25s.), is not a book for the general reader, but should 
prove invaluable to the administrators responsible for the 
fifty or so pagan tribes with which it deals. It embodies 
a series of tribal reports submitted to the Nigerian Government 
by the Government anthropologist, and presumably—though 
this is not stated—Mr. Meek must have received a considerable 
amount of help from the local officials, either in response to 
questionaires or as the result of direct inquirics. Such a 
tribal survey must necessarily be rather arid: only the dry 
bones of culture are served up, and these will have to be 
revivified by fuller independent accounts, which this survey 
will do much to stimulate. It is impossible to give a more 
adequate review of the contents of this book in a short space, 


ss 


but anthropologists who care to read its rather dull 
will be rewarded by finding new light shed upon some 
problems and by a diversity of cultures which is really Temar; 
able. This is the first volume of a series, and we trust thy 
the author will not forget to include an index, which this 
volume badly lacks. There is an excellent map. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help oy 
readers in making their plans for travel. They are wriiten by cor. 
respondents who have visited the places described. We shall ty 
glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel articles 
lished in our columns. Enquiries should be addressed to the Trav 
Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


Russian Travel 


Ir is 9.30 p.m. and the ‘ Ko-operatzia’ is drifting slowly 
down the narrow channel which connects Leningrad with the 
sea. On either side is a thin strip of land with lamps g 
intervals, before us is the Baltic, and behind us, at the eng 
of a watery boulevard, we can see the lights of the town, 


We have been in motion for an hour. At the hotel we wea § 


told that we must start at 3.15 and. that dinner woul 
be served at 2.30. Dinner was not served before 3.0, and oy 
guide came to hurry us on at half-past. We reached the cy. 
toms at 4.0, but the boat was not in. By 6.0 we were through 
the customs, and by 8.0 we were on board. We were identified 
twice with our passports, and one had been lost by the officials 
of ‘‘ Intourist.””. It was eventually recovered, but the twenty 
missing boat tickets were never found again. 

It meant that we all feel glad to be really leaving Russia 
at last, though most of us have only been there 12 days. The 
general insecurity has undermined us ; should we ever see our 
passports again ? Would there be room on the boat ? Would 
the boat start ? and even now that we are actually under 
way, we ask: “Shall we really get home by the afternoon 
tide on Sunday ?” 

It was not the food, it was not the beds, it was not the 
fleas. The “ tourist ” category food was not inedible, except 
for the meat, and the beds were comfortable and clean. 

The trouble lay with the tiresome mixture of disorganiza- 
tion and over-organization, and the astonishing exhibition 
of bad salesmanship on the part of a country which wants to 
get hold of as much foreign currency as she can. 

When we landed at Leningrad, 12 days ago, at 6 o'clock, 
we were handed our passports which had been kept from 
us on the boat ; we then declared our money, and the number 
of our cameras, and had our luggage examined. Two people 
were taken at a time, their names being read out at the door 
where they received their passports. Our names were written 
down on innumerable pieces of tissue paper, and. the result 
was that the last person through the customs reached the 
hotel at 4.30 in the morning. 

My particular party were more fortunate, because we were 
a scientific group travelling under the aegis of Voks, the Russian 
Society for Cultural Relations, and we got to the October 


Hotel at half-past nine. Our passports and “* tour-vouchers” F 


were taken from us, and we were shown to our rooms. They 
were large enough for three persons, and had_ bathrooms 
attached. We were supposed to be having ‘** second category ” 
accommodation, and the bed rooms were grander than those 
allotted to the ‘ tourist ” category, but we had ‘ tourist” 
food, except in Moscow, where we fought for our rights, and 
won. 

*“‘ Tourist ’? food consists of breakfast : coarse ham, butter, 
cheese, and bread; dinner: vegetable soup, hashed—or 4s 
the menu more aptly put it, “ hushed ”—meat, or fish and 
an ice; supper: fish and potatoes. Tea was served with 
every meal. 

The food was, on the whole, rather better than we had 
expected, but it was served at such odd hours that we were 
glad of the chocolates and raisins we had brought with us. 

They arrange a complete programme for every party, 
which starts at 9.30 and goes on until 4.80 without a break. 
Then, after dinner at 5, there is something more to be seen, 
and supper is eaten at, 11 or 12. 

We were taken about sometimes in ’buses, sometimes in 
“Lincolns,”’ sometimes in trams. Everywhere was “ not 
far,” and took over half an hour to reach. 

Taking into consideration the absence of any sense of time, 
the lack of reliable watches, and the geaeral vagueness about 
appointments,. the programme worked very well, but the 
exhaustion, unless one took chocolate or biscuits with one, 
was extreme. Water could not be trusted outside the hotels 
and the weather was very hot. Every tourist to Russia would 
be well advised to take a water-bottle with him, and, —— 
some kind of flavouring powder. No provision is made by 
the authorities for thirst or hunger during the day, 
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OF 
EUROPE 


| 
! By 
CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 


Demy 8vo. xxiv +- 318 pp. 
16 illustrations, 4 maps. 15/- net. 


ALDOUS HUXLEY in the Spectator : 


| “ Quite admirable . . . the Dark Ages lose their 
| darkness, take on form and significance. Thanks 
| to Mr. Dawson’s erudition and his gift of mar- 
| shalling facts, we begin to have a notion of what 
it is all about.” 

| 


H. A. L. FISHER in the English Review : 


| “Mr. Dawson is a real historian. We have 

seldom read a book by a young writer so remark- 
i able by reason of its combination of unusual 
| Jearning with a firm grasp of general lines and 
| inciples and a freshness and independence of 


judgment.” 


l| Times Literary Supplement : 


“Impressive alike by the authority of its 
learning and the originality of its argument.” 


| SHEED & WARD sss 
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HOT WATER 


7/6 net 


“Tt is brilliantly done, 


P. G. WODEHOUSE 


L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator): 
and as imbecile as ever.” 


J. B. PRIESTLEY (Evening Standard): “For a warm 
August afternoon, this is the perfect literature.” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE (Daily Mail): “ The best novel 
yet by Mr. Wodehouse... a tonic for too serious 
people.” 


TIMES LIT. SUPP.: “Exquisite nonsense » » » Mr. 


Wodehouse surpasses himself.” 


| MORNING POST: “‘Hot Water’ opens deliciously.” 


SUNDAY TIMES: “ Has all the qualities and ingredients 
which recommend Wodehouse to Wodehouse fans.” 


EVERYMAN: “The sun will shine on all who read it.” 


SUNDAY REFEREE: “‘Hot Water’ is typical of his 


manner and art . .. we know we are going to 
laugh, and laugh we do.” 


SATURDAY REVIEW: “Pure farce ... goes merrily 
on until the painful end is reached—‘ painful’ refers 
} to the reader’s ribs, not the book.” 


TRUTH: “Richly humorous situations ., , ‘Hot Water’ 


leads us a joyous dance.” 


MADMAN’S MANOR 


CHARLES RUSHTON 7/6 net 


MORNING POST: “A book which is sure to please, 
with its ingenious plot and refreshing characters.” 


SUNDAY REFEREE: “ Those who like tales of mystery 
and revenge will thank me for recommending * Mad- 
man’s Manor’ , , . Vigorous action and thrilling 
situations,” 


THE TORRINGTON 
SQUARE MYSTERY 


M. L. EADES 7/6 net 


NEWS-CHRONICLE: “The implications and complica- 
tions which are obvious and various are ingeniously 
pursued.” 


EVERYMAN: “The writer holds your attention with a 
real gift for strong narrative.’ 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD. 
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A favourite drink is Narzan, a water from the Caucasus 
similar to Vichy, but to get it involves a struggle lasting 
sometimes for an hour. 

There are three ways of buying things in Russia. Firstly, 
one can buy in roubles, but at 6.85 to the pound this is fan- 
tastically expensive, and provides material for all the extrava- 
gant prices quoted in anti-Russian papers. Secondly, one 
can pay in foreign money—pounds or dollars, a method 
which is sub-divided into two varieties. In the hotel dining- 
room a bottle of Narzan is expensive in roubles, but it can be 
paid for in foreign currency at an internal rate of exchange— 
about 30 roubles to the pound; a bottle costs 1s. or 1s. 4d. 
The second sub-variety of payment in foreign currency takes 
place at special shops, called ‘‘ Torgsin,’’ branch offices of 
which are to be found in the larger hotels. Here only foreign 
currency is accepted, and the prices are considerably lower 
than elsewhere. They are marked up in roubles and kopecks, 
and Narzan costs 10 kopecks a bottle—about 4d. (the pound 
valued at 6.85 roubles). 

This complexity, however, is not all. When you have 
your bills for Narzan, cigarettes and picture post-cards, you 
take them all to the accountant, only to make the ghastly 
discovery that he cannot add or subtract. He uses pencil 
and paper,’an abacus and a calculating machine, and each 
amount has to be translated into the currency in which you 
wish to pay. When he discovers what you owe, and what 
change you ought to get in English money, he asks the 
cashier whether he has that sum in the till, and finds out that 
he has not. Then he tries to make up the change for your 
ten shilling note in English money as far as he can, and the 
rest he gives you in cents, pfennigs or Finnish small change. 
The result of the whole transaction is that one vows only to 
buy articles of absolute necessity. 

There are, however, certain purchases that have to be made, 
such as cigarettes and post-cards. The latter are important 
because they nearly always reach their destination, whereas 
letters seldom do. Most travellers arrive totally unprepared 
for the difficulties of commerce, and no one tells them what to 
do. Everyone should have as much small change as possible, 
so as to avoid the change difficulties, and if he has American 
money so much the better, because the prices in cafés are 
sometimes marked up in dollars as well as roubles, for the 
benefit of those who wish to pay “ valuta,’ and Russians 
recognise American money easily, but many do not know the 
difference between the two-shilling piece and the half-crown, 

Travelling *‘ hard” is not very serious if mattresses and 
pillows are provided by the authorities. I believe they are 
supposed to be provided for all tours, but when travelling 
beyond Moscow it is essential to make as certain as possible 
that they will be forthcoming. 

The carriages, compartments and seats on through trains 
in Russia are wider than is the case in England. The backs of 
the seats lift up and can be held in place by brackets, so that 
there are two beds on each side of the compartment. Trains 
between Leningrad and Moscow run at night, and soon after 
the train has left the station the conductor brings mattresses, 
pillows, sheets and blankets and makes the beds up. 

One misadventure, however, must be carefully guarded 
against. ‘Tourists from Stalingrad to Moscow complained 
that their boots and bags were stolen by thieves on the train, 
and one man, who had covered himself with his raincoat 
and was settling himself to sleep, became aware of a hand 
coming in through the window, and in a trice his coat was 
whisked away and he never saw it again, 

On arrival at Moscow one is met by a new guide, who 
demands an extra photograph, which one has not got. This 
involves more expense, but no trouble, because they reproduce 
the passport photograph on their own. 

Photography, too, is not an easy business. One false step 
and a film may be torn from the camera. Picture post-cards of 
the Kremlin and the tomb of Lenin can be bought anywhere, 
but I saw a young man take a photograph of the latter and so 
did a “‘ militia man.” He blew his whistle, which they always 
do when they detect a crime, and then advanced on the 
offender. He was quite pleasant about it all, but he took the 
film out of the camera and exposed the whole length of it then 
and there. 

It all seems so silly, and in the eyes of the tourist this 
silliness bulks large, and he is made irritable and spiteful. It 
is just as silly, no doubt, to blame Communism because the 
Russians have not evelved a satisfactory tourist technique, 
but cool judgement is not to be expected from a jaded sightseer, 
who has been driven from créche to prophylactic clinic ever 
since 10 a.m. and discovers at 3 that the ’bus has forgotten to 
come to take him home to dinner. It is not even comforting 
to be told some stuff about ‘** countries in the mal:zing,” and 
* the need for education and culture.” 

Everyone who has views on the country ought certainly to 
go and look at it, but it is as well that they go prepared for 
some of the difficulties which will be put in the way of their 


cnjoyment. 
W. J. HW. Sprorr, ~ 


——, 


Finance—Public & Privat 
A Necessary Retrospect 


Tue threatened labour trouble in the cotton indy 
to say nothing of the talk of a strike among the ’bus meq, 
at a moment when industrial depression is profound, aqj 
we have some millions of unemployed, must be reg 
with the deepest concern, and it may be hoped that even 
before this article appears in print the disputes will hay 
been straightened out by some kind of common agreemen, 
That there should even be a fear, however, of theg 
further grave disturbances in the industrial world, aq 
especially in the cotton industry which is already y 
severely hit by diminished purchasing power and increase 
foreign competition, is a serious matter in itself, and] 
think is suggestive of an insufficient comprehension 
the part of the public of the grave character of the criss 
through which the world, and, perhaps, this country in 
particular, is passing. 


StuNTS AND CAMOUFLAGE. 


And to some extent I think that this lack of compre. 
hension arises from the tendency of the modern newspaper 
to make a kind of stunt of every passing development, 
so that the community is puzzled as to the true conditions, 
It is just a year ago that we were faced with one of the 
greatest financial and political crises through which we 
have passed since the War, but it was not until the stom 
burst that politicians or the stunt Press appeared to per. 
ceive whither we were drifting. When, however, some 
small part of the task which the new National Government 
was called upon to perform showed promise of fulfilment, 
the public might well have imagined from some of the stunt 
newspapers that we had passed from a period of great 
adversity to conditions of prosperity. The abandonment 
of the gold standard was immediately hailed as something 
giving a great stimulus to our exports and no heed was 
given cither to the blow imparted to the London Money 
Market or to other countries where Britain’s departure 
from the gold standard undoubtedly aggravated the 
already chaotic exchange conditions. When the rise 
in Government securities commenced early this year the 
rise was boosted in many newspapers as affording evidence, 
of the great improvement in the national credit, while 
much was made of the saving to the Exchequer resulting 
from the Government being able to borrow on Treasury 
Bills at 4 per cent. Yet all the time the main caus 
operating was the ever-increasing stagnation of trade, the 
lack of adequate employment for available resources, 
and the absence of confidence among the holders of 
liquid capital. 


Fresn Impetus NEEDED. 


Now, I am far from suggesting that, thanks very largely 
to the efforts made by the new National Government, 
there has not been an improvement in the national 
finances while there has even been some slight improve- 
ment in the industrial outlook as expressed in a moderate 
rise in wholesale prices of commodities. Moreover, thank- 
ful acknowledgement can also be made of the fact that at 
the Lausanne Conference and again at the Ottawa Con- 
ference a disposition was displayed in the direction of 
international co-operation for bringing about better con- 
ditions as regards international trade. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that whether judged by the numbers of 
unemployed in this country, the figures of our export trade 
or of the National Revenue Returns, all the signs continue 
to point to present “‘hard-up-ness” on the part of the 
ordinary individual and to actual distress in most of out 
leading industries. And the point I am sceking to reach 
is this. I believe it would be well that we should recall 
some of the main features of the great crisis of a year ago 
for the reason that just as that crisis proved a stimulus 
to the special effort which was required, so to-day we need 
the same inspiration derived from a fresh realization of the 
stupendous task which still lics before us if prosperity 1s 
to return to this country. 


(Continued on poge vi.) 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 272.) 
WARNINGS FROM THE City. 

At the risk of being charged with that self praise which 
is certainly no recommendation, I would point out that 
long before the political and financial crisis of last autumn 
I had drawn attention in these columns to the results 
which must inevitably follow upon the continued orgy of 
extravagance in the national expenditure and upon the 
constant and persistent subordination of economic facts 
and economic requirements to the demands of political 
expediency. It was the City which, in January of last 
year, roused the country to a sense of the situation by « 
great meeting to proclaim the need for national economy. 
A fortnight later Viscount (then Mr.) Snowden, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, warned the House of 
Commons that the position was grave and that British 
credit was being endangered. On the following night, 
however, Mr. Lloyd George made sport of Mr. Snowden’s 
warning and made his famous attack upon the “ money 
barons.”” Nor did the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
warning amount to very much, for when Budget Day 
arrived not the slightest attempt was made to meet the 
situation, and it was reserved for the May Report, pub- 
lished on July 31st, with its urgent recommendations for 
drastic economies, to recall Ministers to a realization of 
the gravity of the situation. Indeed, Parliament had 
actually adjourned at the end of July, the moment when 
the May Report was issued, but ten days later the Prime 
Minister had to return to London, and on August 11th, 
only just over six months after the great City mecting 
to which I have referred, the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer met the bankers to discover 
means for dealing with one of the gravest financial crises 
with which the country had ever been confronted. 

Last Year’s Errorr. 

Without going in detail into the developments which 
followed, including the autumn General Election when 
the National Government was returned by a great 
majority, it would fairly sum up the situation to say 
that there was general recognition that the situation 
was one calling for great national effort and, as is always 
the case when that fact is grasped by the British people, 
the nation immediately responded. Every section of 
the community may be said to have made its contri- 
bution. Taxpayers responded with instant loyalty to the 
call for a still higher income tax, workers in many indus- 
tries accepted moderate cuts in salaries, while even those 
affected by the proposed restrictions with regard to the 
dole supported the National Government at the polls, 
believing that the true interests of the workers had not 
been served by the policy of the Socialist Government 
and the prodigal expenditure by that administration. 


Lost GrounD TO BE RECOVERED. 

Unfortunately, however, there seems a disposition on 
the part of the general public to imagine that with the 

yassing of the acute phase of a crisis effort can be relaxed. 
Moreover, a further point that I would specially like to 
emphasize is that because for many years this country 
enjoyed almost unexampled prosperity there is a general 
disposition to imagine that with the passing of a crisis 
we can quickly resume old conditions of prosperity. 
There is, in fact, failure to realize the radical change 
which has taken place in our fortunes and the wholly 
new conditions we are called upon to face. One would 
think that almost a superficial glance would suffice to 
show the extent to which large fortunes have been 
dissipated, and large estates have disappeared, to say 
nothing of the great industries that have been idle for 
years, and that a sense would be borne in upon the 
community of the changed conditions of things and the 
need for unity and intense effort if present standards of 
living are to be maintained, let alone improved. 

A Great REsponsiBi.iry. 

Amidst such conditions as those which now prevail 
an industrial strike ought be a development as incon- 
ceivable as it would be in a time of war itself. It is, of 
course, the duty of the Government to do everything 
possible in the way of international co-operation to 
stimulate international trade, and it is for the banking 


—_ 
and monetary authorities to give their aid in shapj 
monetary policy along the lines best calculated to eng, 
staple price levels and sound banking conditions, Su 
efforts, however, will be fruitless so far as this country 
is concerned, if unreasonableness and a refusal to face ths 
actual facts of the situation are displayed either by Capi 
talists or wage-carncrs. If we are to attain prosperity 
not along lines of international Stock Exchange gamblin’ 
but along the lines of industry providing employmey 
and wages for the community, there must be a truce ty 
strikes, and while Trade Unions may yet have work to q 
in preventing any unfair advantage being taken of th 
worker, their responsibility in refraining from impair 
industries upon which the well-being of those whos 
interests they are supposed to represent depends is a try] 


y 
heavy one, Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financ t 
nancial Notes 
SPECULATIVE TENDENCIES. 
A MODERATE amount of business has been transacted jy 
the Stock Markets during the past week, especially whe 
allowance has been made for the fact that we are now g 
the height of the holiday season. It is very difficult, 
however, to say anything very definite with regard t) 
general tendencies, for since the end of July and the com. 
pletion of the first stage of the War Loan Conversion open. 
tion, one of the features of markets has been the change oye 
of activity from British Funds and kindred securities to th 
more speculative departments of the Stock Exchang, 
However inevitable may have been the setback in British 
Funds, there is no doubt that the material decline in th 
Assented War Loan must prove disappointing to holder, 
even though, of course, the decline in the market price in 
no way affects income yield. Moreover, those holders of the 
old 5 per cent. War Loan who converted into the new 3} per 
cent. Loan which is now quoted at a discount, have the 
satisfaction of knowing that for the next two months at all 
events their stock is really earning not 34 per cent., but 
5 per cent. interest, inasmuch as those who assented will, 
of course, on December Ist reccive their six months’ interest 
on the old War Loan at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, 
just as though that stock were still alive. 
* * * * 
ULTIMATE. RECOVERY PROBABLE. 

Nevertheless, even genuine investors—that is to say, 
those who hold the stock mainly for income—doubtless have 
a feeling of disappointment in seeing their stock quoted ata 
discount, and will be wondering what are the chances of a 

sarly recovery. The first inquiry, however, must be as to 
why the price has declined. The explanation of the fall i 
undoubtedly to be found in the fact that before the 
Conversion operation speculative operators bought long. 
dated British Funds very freely, and their attempts to realiz 
profits have had a weakening effect upon Consols and other 
Government stocks, which in turn tends to react on the price 
of the Assented War Loan. In addition, however, there i 
no doubt that many institutions in the Money Market wh 
aided the Conversion operation by purchasing the old War 
Loan for the mere purpose of converting, hope to liquidate 
their holdings fairly soon, as it is against their custom to 
hold other than very short-dated securities. Sales from 
these quarters, therefore, have either been taking place 
are hanging over the market with a weakening effect 
prices. Unless, however, there should be any material 
change in monetary conditions, of which there are no signs 
at present, I cannot help thinking that on any materi 
setback the Assented War Loan should be bought, for when 
market conditions have settled down it will most probably 
become the premier Government stock in the market. 

* * * * 
INVESTMENT OR SPECULATION. 

There is, however, another point to be taken into account 
when considering possibilities in the way of future price 
movements, namely, whether we are about to see any great 
change in general market tendencies. During the past 
fortnight activity has centred very largely in the shares of 
the American Railroad and Utility companies, and also t 
some extent in English Railway stocks, which had fallen to 
an abnormally low level, while probably the most active 
market of all has been that for South African gold shares, 
where the buying has been on account of the Cape, the 
Continent and dealers here. There is no doubt as to the 
tendencies displayed during the fortnight, but apart perhaps 
from South African gold shares, it seems doubtful whether 
the movement can go very far at the present time simply 
for the reason that it would require a really important mse 
in commodities and a sharp recovery in trade to justify 4 
material rise in prices, and at present it looks as though 
any revival in trade must necessarily be of a very grad 
character. A. W. kK. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a Une charged as a 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 
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PERSONAL 
ET cas | 
LLNERVOUS SPEECH DEFECTS treated by scien- 


Atite voice-building. Beauty of tone in speech & song. 
Viola de Mengel, Bluthner Studios, 21 Wigmore St.,W. 








——e 
AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Men, Women and Children. 
Our poor people in East London slums suffer greatly.—- 
SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
¢entral Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





—e——— 
EADERS interested in international affairs, and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization 





0 RELATIVES, 


Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(neat Harrow School). Large garden, London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees to suit patients’ financial position. 
Home has highest. medical and other recommendations.— 
GRosvENOR Hovusk NuRSING HOME, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Tel: Byron 2495, 





“X7ERBA AMARGA"” TEA RADICALLY CURES 

RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough for 
acure; money returned in full if no relief obtained ).— 
Sole Importer: GG, LLoYD, Ashby-le-la-Zouch, Leles. 








CINEMAS 





HE ACADEMY CINEMA, 
T Oxford Street (opp. Waring’s). Ger, 2981, 
SECOND WEEK, 
Pabst’s 
“THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ PALU,” 
Also Rene Clair’s 
“AN ITALIAN STRAW HAT.” 


Last Days 
Pabst’s “ WESTFRONT 1918.” 





E CAM BR 


2 ee 
Cambridge Circus, Tem, Bar 


6056. 
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SIXTH WEEK 


WORLD 
CRUISE 


by the beautiful new 42,500-ton 
Empire Ship, the magnificent great 
white 


EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN 


Modernas the hour. The Shipping Sensation 
of the Century. British-built throughout. 
Long years of Cruising experience went 
into the design of this magnificent liner. 
Spaciousness is her keynote. Every apart- 
ment has outside light and air. 75% have 
private baths. There are wide Sports and 
Sun Decks, a full size Tennis Court, a 
Squash Racquets Court, Olympian Swim- 
ming Pool and every comfort and luxury 
that human wit can devise. Make the 
Empress your home for 4 or 5 months 
while she takes you Round the World! 
THE CULMINATING 
EVENT OF A GRAND 
CRUISING YEAR 
Glamorous itinerary, planned to follow 
yl round the globe, includes 
Algiers, Naples, Athens, Jerusalem, 
Cairo, Bombay, Singapore, Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Peiping (Peking), Kobe, 
Yokohama, Senaheee, Los Angeles, 
Panam:, Havana, etc., etc. From 
Southampton November 23. Monaco 
ecember 16. 


Write for special World Cruise Brochure: 
A. R. Powell, Cruise Department, 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 
103, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
Or Local Agents Everywhere. 

Always Carry Canadian Pacific Travellers’ 
Cheques—safe and convenient, 








RICHARD OSWALD’'S 

Brilliant German Comedy 
“DER HAUPTMANN VON KOEPENICK,” 
Also Famous Drama “THE OUTSIDER.” 


Prices, 1s. 6d.—8s, 6d. 500 seats at 1s. 6d. 
Continuous performance 1—11, Sundays 6—11. 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
EAST END CHILDREN will have a 
long glorious day by the sea, or in the | 


16.000 day | 
T 2s. EACH, WILL YOU | 


country, this summer. COS’ 
HELP TO GIVE 12 HOURS HAPPINESS at 2d. AN 
HOUR to children of poverty from slum homes of East | 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to THE SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, | 
Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1, 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman: 
2. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss EK. M. 
Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


| 
| 
| 


Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 
School.—Inclusive fee for Board, Tuition and 


Kooks, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, C, NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 








ogy LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
and day school for girls, Education for careers con- 
sidered especially, Health record high.—HEAD- MISTRESS. 





S* MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS, 
\) (English Church). Beautiful house and grounds, 
Qualified staff—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 





. ae DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX, 


Boarding school on modern public school lines, 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal : Miss LUCKETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon, 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 





HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff: Prepara- 

tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 

playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 

swimming, excellent health record; individual care,— 
Scholarships available.—Apply the PRINCIPALS, 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(volsTon’s SCHOOL, Stapleton, Bristol. End. 1708. 
s 180 boys, all boarders. Low fees. Leaving Scholar- 
Prospectus from the Rev, the HkapD-MASTER, 














ships, 





KESWICK SCHOOL—ENGLISH LAKES. A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern 
conditions, Maximum incl, fee £82,—-Apply HEAD-MASTER 





ANNUAL EDITION, 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 
I An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools & Tutors, 

Crown 8vo, 1,024 Pages. Price 5s. Postage 9d. 

Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private, and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE, 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. 


35TH 








€0-EDUCATION 


PREPARATORY 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 
Headmistress : Mrs, BERNARD TURNER. 

Girls prepared for Wycombe Abbey and well-known 
public schools |! Boys to ten years of age. Special arrange- 
ments for parents abroad. Careful consideration given to 
diet and all arrangements for young children. Advantages 
of large School with carefully chosen Staff and individual 





( YODSTOWE SCHOOL, 
A 








DR.SCHMIDT’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AGED 8 TO 20. 
ABOVE ST. GALL, SWITZERLAND. 


Preparation for Universities, Technical High 
School, Academy of Commerce. Modern 


Languages. 

THE ONLY SWISS PRIVATE SCHOOL HAVING 
GERMAN COURSES UNDER GOVERNMENT 
AUSPICES with Governmental Certificate of 
Graduation. 

Summer and Winter Sports 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate Fees. 
Prospectus. 














PROGRESSIVE BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Boys, aged 8—18. 
eae 
Healthy Alpine Situation. 


CHAMPERY (French Switzerland), 
(Valais Alps—3,250 feet a.s.1.) 
Thorough study of French, German and all Technical 
and Commercial Subjects, 


All Summer and Winter Sports. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 


si. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. bs ge intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
Particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal, 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS, 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational —-. 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E,C,4, Tel,; ansion House 5053, 





attention in Houses and forms of smali numbers, French, 
music and handicrafts specially considered. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
Lt to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
Prizes for Poems, Catalogues free.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 
29 Ludgate Hill, London, 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent.—Good Stories, 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD Massey, 108 Victoria Street, London, 3.W. 1. 





¥ONG-POEMS Wanted. Songs and musical composi- 
S tions also considered for publication. Known and 
unknown writers invited send MSS.—PETER DEREK, 
| Lrp., Dept. Z.B., 108 Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 





| \X;RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income fn 
| \ spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
| INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 

| 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


! XTRA large fat roasting Ducklings and Chickens, 6s. 
pr.; Geese, 5s.ea.; trussed ; all post pd. ; reliable, 
NORAH DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





} REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 
| A ‘Tobacco. “* BIZIM ” CIGARETTES, 6s, 3d. per 
| 100, post free, plain or otek tipped ; 1,000 for 586. 6d. 
Remit to manutacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co., LTD., 90 
Piccadilly, W. 1. ‘* SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; 
12s. 6d. per 34-lb. tin, post extra. 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
l &c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on re- 
quest,—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State, 
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AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anythin 


g 
to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited KARA HI 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many e 


thousands of readers of the Spectator. 


London, W.C. 1, 
week. Discounts :—2}% 


for 6 insertions ; 
74% for 26; 


and 10% for 52. 


Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
with remittance by Tuesday of each 
% for 13; 


FOR £37. 





AVE YOUR OWN 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 


Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent, 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


BOOKPLATE,—Your own 


CITY OF CAIRO 


Marseilles, Sept. 3. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland. 


CITY OF SIMLA 





we CHEVIOT Plus Four Suit Lengths 


Ladies’ Coat Leagths, Ladies’ Costume Lengths, 
for patterns— 


21/- post paid. Send 3d. postage 
Seceomal & MACNAUGHTON, Aberfeldy. 





LOWER THAN 
PRICES,— Direct 
Makers. Saves you shillings in the £ 
Mixtures. Any style, any size : 
nan. Beautifully soft, silky, 
GUARANTEED against shrinkage. 


ws ER UNDERWEAR, 
RETAIL 


warm, 


FREE PATTERNS of lovely 
Britain's finest value. 
PHILLIPS LTD., Dept. 8., 


“BP” 


Union Road, Nottingham. 


ANY 
by post from the 
Pure Wool, or 
for woman, child and 
long-lasting. 
Complete satisfac- 
tion, or money back.—Write for Illus’d Catalogue and 
Underwear, 
Send postcard to BIRKETT & 


, Liverpool, Oct. 15, Marseilles, Oct. 22. 


ONE CLASS ONLY. 


Outside Single and Two-berth Rooms 
available. 


Descriptive Brochure and 
Rate Schedule on application. 








BOOKS, &c. 


ELLERMAN’S CITY AND HALL LINES. 
London: 104-6 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. 





VERY MONTH OVER 28,000 people read The East 

End Star. 

of East End life. Send your name 

we will send you a copy of this month’s issue.— 

SUPERINTENDENT, EAST END MISSION, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1, 


and address, and 


Full of fascinating articles and pictures 


Tel.: Ave. 9340, 


LIVERPOOL: Tower Building. 
GLASGOW: 75, Bothwell Street. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING Houses 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors tind Hog 
comforts with baths and’ other advantages oa 
Hydro at moderate cost. Teéle!: 314. Lift, 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL —im, 
class residential, Fully licensed. A.A, RAC, 
Large garage. Historical associations from A‘D, 1754, 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE Bring 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & C. Water 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A, byr. AC 
Illd. Guide from J, T. CULLEY, Manager. 


DINBURGH. —THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melvill 
Crescent, Tgms. “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel, 207501, 
ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 31], 


Pipe. 
ees K.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greate 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 
Bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 18s, 
per day. Illus, Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, Country, 


























Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post ong dl 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMEN id HOU a MAS80C IATION, 


P. BR. H. 7 LTD., 
STREET, W. 


EIGNMOUTH (near),—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton, 
T Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near, 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric baths in house, 


Lr 
St. Gzonor’ S HOUSE, 193 Ragryy 








ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, 4p 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hota 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tari 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 
HERE to Stay in London.—THE 
y St. George’s Square, S.W. 1. 
fast 5s. 6d. day, or 80s. weekly. 





LODGE, 1 
Room and Break. 
With dinner 6s, 64, of 











2 guineas weekly. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 


of Great Britain and Ireland from the SrecratTor’s Recommended List. 


In order 


to give wider publicity to their establishments, 


the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 

BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM, 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 

—SPA. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 

—ROYAL ALBION, 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal). GREAT NORTHERN. 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District)—VICTORIA, 


CALLANDER (Perths.)—DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 
CAMBRIDGE.—-BLUE BOAR, 


—BULL. 
-—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
—RHOS ABBEY. 
CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLE. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
CROWBOROUGH.—BEACON. 
CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRLEY PARK, 
DORCHESTER.—KING’S AKMS. 
DORKING.— -—-—— 
DROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS. 
DUMFRIES.— —— 
EDZELL (Forfarshire)--GLENESK, 
—PANMURE, 
ELIE (Fife). —MARINE. 
ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S, 
EXMOUTH.—MAER BAY. 
GAIRLOCH (Koss-shire).—GAIRLOCH. 
GLENLYON (Perthshire).—FORTINGALL. 
CRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 





GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 


LINKS, 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CALEDONIAN. 





KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTL E. 
KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STAP. 
LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgomeryshin 
VYRNWY. 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


. — LAKE 
















POST US YOUR SNAPS 





RETURNED TO-MORROW 
lowest prices Finest quality 








LLANDUDNO.—GOGARTH ABBEY. 
—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—HYDE PARK (Knightsbridge), 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C.1 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St.,W.C. 1 
~—KINGSLEY, Hart St., W.C. 1 
~—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W.C. 1. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.1, 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY, 

LYNTON.-—LEE ABBEY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 








REO ae 


J.ondon: Printed by W. Sreaicut . Sons, 





MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MIDHURST.—SPREAD EAGLE. 
Lrp., 


98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. re and Published by Tue SPECTATOR, ‘Lt. at their Offices, 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE. (Forfarshire)—BENTS. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWQUAY.—HEADLAND. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT WESTERN, 

—STATION. 

PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE, 
—REDCLIFFE, 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—GRAND, 

PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

—STATION, 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PRINCETOWN (near).—TWO BRIDGES. 
REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglescy).—BAY. 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN-ALBANY. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SEAVIEW (1.0.W.).—PIER. 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE. 

SHAP (Westmorland).—SHAP WELLS. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAWKSTONE PK., Wrestox. 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.—GLADSTONE. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA.—BEN WYVIS. 
TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH. 

—(nr.) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
TEMPLECOMBE (Somerset), — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUSE. 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

—ROSETOR. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
“TROON. —MARINE., 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY. 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER,. 

WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO, 
WINCHESTER.—ROYAL., 

WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROYAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lincs.).—EAGLE LODGE. 





once 


No. 99 Gower Street, Lendon, W.C. 1.——Saturday, August 27, 1932 
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